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By J. D. Anderson, M.A., Lecturer in Bengali 

I N the first issue o£ our Bulletin the Director was good enough 
to allow me to insert a very diffident and tentative attempt 
to record the characteristic sounds of Bengali in the script of the 
International Phonetic Association, and to reduce them to some 
sort of rule for the benefit of students. Writing at a long 
•distance of time and space from Bengal, I was not so rash as to 
suppose that my assertions were beyond question. On the 
contrary, I hoped and wished to provoke discussion on a subject 
which has only recently become the subject of seidous study. 
I was not surprised, therefore, when a valued colleague (not 
himself a Bengali) told me that some Bengali friends of his were 
•convinced that my attempt was a failure and my statements 
incorrect. This criticism, however, was not of much help to me, 
since it did not give details. 

. Meanwhile, Mr. Suniti-kumar Chatterji has, after ^sound 
training in European phonetic methods, been doing notable work, 
it seems, in recording and explaining the phonetic facts of his 
native speech. He has won the Premchand Eoychand Student- 
ship with a thesis on the Sounds of Bengali. He has also w-ritten 
u valuable article in the Journal of the Vahgiya Saliitya Parisad 
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on that singularly interesting work, the “ Crepar Xaxtrer 
Orthbbed”, a Roman Catholic Catechism composed about 1734 
by the Padre Assum(;aon. This is written in Eastern Bengali iir 
Roman characters according to Portuguese spelling, and is an 
invaluable record of the pronunciation of Dacca at the beginning 
of tlie eighteenth centuiy. 

In the January number of the Calcutta Modeini Eevieir 
Mr. Ghatterji has an article on Bengali Phonetics, in which he 
makes a detailed examination of ray own quite tentative notes on 
the sounds of Bengali. If I had known that there existed so 
competent a student of the subject I would not have put pen to 
paper. It is obvious that a careful and complete record of 
Bengali sounds can best be made at Calcutta and by a student 
whose native language is Bengali. Since I wrote, too, 
Mr. Jnanendra Mohan Das has published his admirable Abhidhan, 
which, among other valuable features, gives the pronunciation of' 
most of the words in his dictionary. I may perhaps be allowed 
to sajq with modest surprise and gratification, that these two 
authorities bear me out in all (or nearly all) of my conclusions. 
In one matter I may claim to have pointed out something which 
had never before been noted in print, namely, the characteristic 
initial phrasal accent of Bengali. I was much pleased (and 
relieved) to find that Mr. Chatterji writes of this accent that 
“ in standard Bengali it is always initial And, elsewhere, 
“ Mr. Anderson has given a correct exposition of the phenomena 
of Bengali accentuation. This initial phrase-stress, which seems 
to ignore all other sjdlables, is very marked in the standard 
colloquial, and the widespread practice of. uinlauting, as well as 
the development of holophrastio expressions (e.g. IwjjaeGO for 
JcotJiH jaitecha, me : s gejd for laiyd asis’diyd jd) are unquestionably 
due to this strong initiaT phrase stress/’ ‘ 

I could wish that Mr. Chatterji had written accent” 

rather than “ phrase stress ”, since stress ” is now taken to mean 
,an aiccent of force, such as the English and German Mmrd-accent,. 
whereas the Bengali phrase accent is, I venture to think, mainlj^ 
an accent of duration. These accents are very difficult to fix, 

, since the same syllable may bear an accent of pitch, or of' 
duration, or of' force, or any two or even three of these, and an 
observer is: apt to note that quality which is prominently audible- 
in his own language. Sir Rabindranath Tagore once told me- 
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that the accent by which the rliythm of his verse is regulated is 
■undoubtedly accent of duration, and that to this extent his 
metres are “ quantitative 

If I have written these few words, it is simply to' draw 
attention to the work being done by such men as Mr. Suniti- 
kumar Ghatterji, Mr. Bijay Chandra Majunidar, Mr. Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, and Mr. Jhanendra Mohan Das. I will not 
pretend that I was not pleased to find my own tentative notes 
confirmed by so competent an authority as Mr. Ghatterji. But 
I must candidly admit, in conclusion, that a careful study of his 
article has convinced me that, in my old age, I am become a 
Bahgal ”, i.e., that my present pronunciation is not that of my 
native Galcutta but of the eastern districts in which I spent 
most of my official life. I will also confess, while I am about it, 
that I was not aware of this, and rashly claimed that I was 
recording the facts of standard (i.e. Calcutta) Bengali ! 






A HINDU '' DAB AVISO : SAB ABA- SANK ABA 
VILASA, I, 54-85 

Translated by L. D. Baenett, M.A., Litfc.D., Lecturer in Sanskrit 

Preface 

TN the following pages is presented a translation of a passage 
from Sbadaksliari Devar’s famous Kanarese poem Sabara- 
^ankara-vilasa. Some of the more tedious passages I have 
omitted ; enough remains to show how' the pious Saiva conceives 
his Paradise. Certainly Shadakshari’s visions of heaven are very 
unlike those of Dante and Milton. But they have much value as 
documents both of religion and of poetry. 

Of the three chief Dravidian languages, Tamil, Kanarese, 
and Telugu, none is a finer vehicle of thought and feeling than 
the Kanarese. Naturally musical, sonorous-, flexible, and graceful, 
it came early under the influence of Sanskrit, and soon developed 
a rich and beautiful literature of its own. Of its many brilliant 
poets none is more famous than Sbadaksliari Devar, who has 
left two poems, the romance Raja^ekhara-vilasa and the 6abara- 
^ankara-vilasa, the latter a version of the epic theme from the 
Mahabharata handled with consummate skill by Bharavi in his 
Sanskrit wmrk Kiratarjuniya. In respect of time Sbadaksliari is 
quite late ; the colophon of his Rajaiiekhara-vilasa is dated in the 
Saka year 1577^ and the cyclic year Jaya, corresponding to 
A.D. 1664!. Coming thus almost at the end of the literary 
succession, Sbadaksliari had at his disposal the accumulated 
riches of nearly a thousand years of poetical creation, and he 
used them with a lavish hand. 

In preparing this translation I have used two native editions 
with Kanarese commentaries, viz. : — 

A. . — ^A.n edition printed and published at Bell ary in 1886. 

B. — ’An edition printed at Madras and published at Bellary 

in 1887. 

^ This is how I understand the chronograin raina-samiidra-hdna-hhil. The 
use of mina for “seven” is unusual, but is justified by the “seven jewels” of 
the elmJcravarii. If we take it in the usual sense of “ nine ”, the two dates will 
not tally. 
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As there are often discrepancies in tliese editions between the 
readings given in the text and those presented in the commentary, 
I have in such cases denoted the former by A 1 and B 1 and 
the latter by A 2 and B 2. On the whole B represents a 
textual tradition different from that of A, and generally much 
superior to it. 

Tkanslation 

[54] On the summit of the mountain of lustrous gold (Meru) 
which was thus radiant there shone in its majesty the city of the 
•Cities’ Foe/ with a gateway of gold, where stood together ^ 
a castle of most brilliant jewels, a moat with depths reaching 
down to the Primeval Tortoise, an ocean ^ of nectareous waters, 
a rampart of sapphire, and bastions of diamond. [55] The 
exceeding fair city of the Cities’ Foe was brilliant with rows of 
bright palaces of princes of the Goblin Band adorned by golden 
towers of beautiful shape, together with lofty banners (bearing 
the device) of the Bull fluttering so as to strike against the 
expanse of the sky, and with parks radiant with nectar-filled 
lakes and celestial trees. [66] Brilliantly beautiful was the 
high-road of that city, in which were the ringing sounds of 
musical instruments surrounding^ the lords of the regions of the 
universe coming to do service to Bhava,® the tinkling of bells on 
the necks of the gods’ elephants brilliant in splendour as they 
walked in ordered festival, the clamour of goblins issuing to 
wanton in sleepless play, and the rattling of anklets of celestial 
damsels quivering in high-flung sport. [57] Seated on a swan, 
adorned with three eyes, resplendent with golden cord, tall golden 
rod, noose, and rosary of elmocarpus berries, surrounded by seven 
crores of splendid Bhairavas like himself, accompanied by that 
jewel of damsels, Brahmi, the great Bhairava named Asitahga 
stands ceaselessly on the eastern road of this Kailasa. [58] Fiery- 
eyed, bearing sword, pike, bright Idiatvanga,^ and dhakka drum,'*' 
having a body like lustrous gold, riding on a bull, terrible of tusk, 

^ Namely Siva, the destroyer of Tripura or the Three Cities of the demons. 
Reading with B r/oUalaihgalwli ghalis’ ; A has goUalathgal aggu{-is\ 

^ Reading with B °sa?midrani ; A 1 has °sa?n?'uddhatli, A 2 °samridd}M/ii . 

■* Read °parivriia° with A ; parihrita, B, 

Another title of Siva. 

® A kind of club, on which .see Gopinatha R ao’s Elements of Hindu, Iconograjdty, 
vol. i, p. 7. 

’’ A sort of drum shaped like an hour-glass. 
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iiiHnifce, the Bhairava Ruru, accompanied by (his consort) the 
brilliant Maliesvari, together with twelve crores of Bhairavas, 
for ever cheerfully stands in splendour guarding the south-eastern 
gate of Hara’s city. [69] Bearing a parrot-pike/ bolt, and 
spear, radiant as the sun, riding a beautiful peacock, attended by 
ten crores of Bhairavas, with his mistress Kaumfiri - showing 
exceeding splendour, having three stately eyes, iindefiled by love, 
the Bhairava Chanda well guards with ease the southern gate. 

[60] Mounted on a Garuda, holding a disc and conch-shell, with 
haumodahl and mriiga^ displayed, accompanied, by Narayani, 
the Bhairava called Kroda, who stood # the south-western gate, 
with five crores of exalted Bhairavas duly attending him, 
surrounded by crowds of witches, was likewise fair to the eye. 

[61] Wearing braided locks like the edges of a fresh cloud, 
appearing with four arms in which were seen club and conch, 
shield and sword, and with six crores of warriors, accompanied by 
the lady Varahi, with a buffalo as vehicle, the Bhairava Unmatta 
gladdened the eye on the gate-house at the stately western side 
of the Trident-bearer’s city. [62] Mounted on a furious elephant, 
holding spear, bow, bolt,*^ and javelin, with a body ^ flashing forth 
golden beams, accompanied by the lady Sasii,® resplendent, with 
three crores of valiant Bhairavas like himself appearing on his 
left side, the Bhairava Kapalin stood in splendour with them 
cheerfully keeping guard at the north-western gatewuay. [63] 
Seated on a crow as vehicle, with bell, pike, skull, and dhakke 
drum shining in his grim hands, with twelve banded crores of 
Bhairavas waiting upon him in a crowd, the Bhairava named 
Bhishana, whose bodv is smoke-coloured, together with Chamundi 
stood there attached to the northern side. [64] Mounted on 
a rat, holding in his hands club, shield, board, and great sword, 
with a body glittering like gold, having an eye in his forehead, 
w'itli eight crores of bright Bhairavas equal in power to himself 
appearing (beside him), the husband of Mahakali, brilliant in arts, 
adorned with ashes, the Bhairava named Saiiihara stands in 

^ Apparently a pike with a head curved like a parrot’s beak. 

® B wrongly gives Kamdriy. 

* These are respectively the mace and the bow of Vishnu, whose other emblom.s 
are also borne by KrOda. 

■* Reading °pavi ° : A 1 has °parivi°, A 2 °phapi°, B ‘^pari°. 

® Read odali'ifi with A 2 and B 2 : A 1 has odavilith, B 1 odavirh.. 

® So B and A 1 ; ^achiy A 2. 

’ See above, p. 5, n. 7. 
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majesty joyfully on the north-eastern side with his associate 
troopd 

In the capital city of 8iva, which sliowed its loveliness within 
the bounds of the guardianship of the Eight Bhairavas, mighty 
beings of ^valour, who were thus constantly manifest, and which, 
possessing an exceeding brilliance which not even the King of 
Serpents^ could fully describe, an exceeding charm, an imniense 
majesty, a most mighty beauty, was auspicious to the eye and 
ravishing to the mind. 

[65] On the eastei-n side appears in vast bulk the liig-veda, 
white as the moon, in the form of a gateway one hundred thousand 
yojunas in extent; on it is seen Nandikesvara holding a golden 
wand, surrounded by four hundred millions of goodly goblins, 
while Brahman and others duly wait for the ajppointed time 
(of admission). [66] The Yajur-veda, bearing the form of a 
gateway of the height of one hundred thousand yajanaa in 
measurement, glittered on the southern side, radiant in blue 
colour; there, surrounded by countless potent goblins born from 
the hair (of Siva), equipped with sword, bow, arrows, and shield, 
the lord Virabliadra, resplendent witli his mistress, stands in 
brilliance, [67] The great Sama-veda stands in splendour on the 
western side in the form of a gateway, jDerfectly white, having' 
a height measured by one hundred thousand ydjuQias; and at the 
corner of it appears the mighty Kilalohita, brilliant of body, 
attended by many troops of associate Riidras. [68] Again the 
Atharva-veda, famous for its contents, stands on the north in the 
form of a vast gateway, having a height measured by one 
hundred thousand ydj anas, and the colour of gold; Mahakala, 
attended by troops of goblins, adorned by valour, terrible with 
weapons, stands duly in its portal, associated wdth majesty. 

[69] While on all four sides of the encircling bright golden ring- 
wall ^ of the crowd of graceful towers on tlie rows of ruby 
pavilions the splendour of the glittering portals- of the gatewaj-s 
displayed itself in. unison, in tlie centre there appeared the 
Trident-bearer’s hall of state, measuring a crore of ydjanas. 

[70] A right goodly sight was the Lord’s assembly-hall, in 
which were united emerald altars, ruby architraves, sapphire 
columns, bright pavements of moonstone, goodly beams of coral, 

^ Or “associated with might”. ^ Sesha, who has a thousand tongues. 

Beading with B ; A 1 has ^galada, A 2 °Mlada. 
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rafbers of precious stones, daises radiant with topazes, cupolas 
bright with pearls, and doors of brilliant diamonds. [71] The 
Cosmos of the Lotus-born (Brahman) is visible in the circle of tiie 
miglity’- radiance of His most lofty palace, after the manner of 
an elephant reflected in a niirror; like a glow-wmrm in front of 
the rays of the rising Lover of the Lotus (the Sun) ajipear the 
masses of jewels on the Serpent-kings’ hoods in presence of His 
palace.^ 

On the north-eastern side Puissance in the form of a lion, on 
the south-east pure Righteousness in the shape of a bull, on the 
south-west Wisdom in the form of the spirit of peace, and on the 
north-west Passionlessness in the character of majesty, trampling 
under foot on the east, south, west, and north respectively 
Unrighteousness in the form of a goblin. Ignorance monstrous of 
limb. Passion hideous in guise, and Impuissance deformed of 
body, (these eight qualities), thus on eight sides wearing eight 
forms, were occupying a blessed great dais adorned with wishing- 
stones, which struck the eye by being a crore of ydjanas in 
breadth and of the like height, in the midst of this radiant great 
hall of assembly, in which was contained a circle of vast lustre 
shining so as to eclipse the brightness of crores of fires, suns, and 
moons ; and brilliant in the midst of these — 

[72] There appeared a lotus-throne containing sun, fire, and 
moon, of which the Serpent-king was the stalk, the magic powers 
of animan and the rest^ in patent action formed eight hriglit 
petals, Vama and the other Powers ^ bore the chai'acter of a 
pericarp, and the Vidyesas^ were seen gathered together in the 
guise of its lustrous filaments. 

Incarnate in beauty upon this lotus-throne, upon a high couch 
consisting of the great Bindn ® shining in ruddy lustre like a bed 
of safflower, 

^ Reading °mahd° with A ; but %havad°, the reading of B, may be right, 
though it is tame, 

. . Reading tat-sabha° with A1 and B; A 2 has iat~prahhd°, which is more 
vigorous. 

® These are the eight aihnryaa or akldliia ; for a list see Kittel’s Kannada 
Bictiomty, s.v. aiddhi. 

■* The Saktis pr Energies of the Supreme Being, conceived as his female 
consorts. 

® Beings belonging to the divine hierarchy of Saiva theology. 

Litei'ally, the dot on the mystic syllable oto, representing the phase of 
indeterminate illumination assumed by Siva in the process of cosmic revelation 
,whea His power of activity arises into consciousness. 
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[73] Appeared Sankara, the moving force in sentient and 
insentient being, without second, without sin, known through the 
Upanishads, the seat of arts, remote from beginning and end, 
noble, spiritual, surpassing the universe, embodied in the universe, 
ocean of mercy, foundation of the world’s origin, maintenance, 
and dissolution, giver of great enjoyment and salvation, whose 
feet are adored by the Lotus-eyed (Vishnu) and other immortals. 
[74] Brilliant was Mahesvara with the splendour of the crescent- 
moon borne on the locks of His ruddy braided hair, upon which 
was the Heavenly River (Ganges), of the e}^ in the midst of His 
brow, of earrings formed of bright snake-kings, of long arms, of 
cloak of skins, of the graceful stain ^ ravishing the mind, of hands 
displaying (the gestures denoting the gift of) boons and security, 
the trident, and the deer, and of the Mountain’s Daughter (Uma) 
who was seen never departing from his lap. [75] Remover of 
the three classes of distress,^ three-eyed, adorned with snakes, 
sinless, void of ignorance, plastered with bright ash,® peerless in 
majesty. He that is above the world appeared to the eye. 

[76] With jewelled crown bearing a crescent moon, jewelled 
ornaments, a face lovely as the moon’s orb, a gauze robe like the 
beams of the new dawn, and the lustre of Her brilliant body 
combining, the All-blessed Lady (Uma) fair of limb, adorning 
Her throne that was the lap of the Gracious One, was radiant in 
stately beauty, so as'’to put to shame a crore of Ratis.* [77] 
The Mountain’s Daughter appeared to the sight with the radiance 
of her brilliant flower-like eyes showing like clear moonlight, 
wdiile the goodly lustre of the jewels in the masses of ornaments 
worn by her, displaying a magnificence like that of red sunshine, 
poured itself forth freely in gushing luxuriance over the eight 
regions of space and the troop of Bpell-spirits® lovingly 
worshipped Her lotus-feet. [78] The Lord of Bhavani displayed 
Himself while the brilliant Gaj^atri,® in whom is contained the 

^ The stain on the throat made hy the poison swallowed by Wiva in order to 
save the world. 

These are the troubles caused by oneself {adhyatmiha)^ those caused 
hy external beings {adhihhantihi), and those due to supernatural influences 
(fuIMdaivilca), 

® Reading bhasita-hhasimllepath with B ; A gives hhnta-sita°. 

^ Rati is the bride of Kama, the Love-god. 

” Mantra-devatd, the spirits presiding over the mystic formulse. 

“ The Gayatrl or Savitii is the peculiarly holy verse, Jiig-veda, iii, 62, 10. 
Hei'e two goddesses have been created out of the two names of the same verse. 
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wliole series of Vedas, liolding in her liand a golden yak-tail fan, 
zealously waved it, and great Savitri, venerated l)y the company 
■of Powers, stood tliere holding a golden spittoon, and a troop of 
goddesses, Speech and others, \joyfully held His jewelled slippers. 

Moreover,- Mahesvara, attended by trooping goblins with 
widespread festal splendour and great clamour and worshipped b}' 
Brahman and Hari with their consorts, was like the heavens, 
-covered with masses of cloud accompanied by spreading lightnings 
and mighty thunders and always adorned with the Moon and 
Sun ; accompanied by the Mountain’s Daughter with Karttikej’a 
■on her lap and brightened by (the pi-esence of) gods radiant with 
■charming power, He was like a park, containing multitudes of 
trees conspicuous with crowded spreading boughs and brilliant 
with flowers lustrous from afar with nectarous sap; having His 
feet covered with many (flowers of) the coral-tree, pure punnaga 
(Rottlerici tinctoria), and kadamba (Naiiclea cadamha), and 
(enjoying) the sports performed by Barabhava (Karttikeya) 
bearing a spear, who is peerless in the congregation of the gods, 
He was like a forest, where the ground is occupied by troops of 
many lion-broods, bears, and bull-elephants, and where flocks of 
powerful kivahhas^ brilliant with high spirit roam about in 
abundance ; bestowing perfect enjoyment on them who in truth 
■ever seek Him and happy fortune on them who fall at His feet, 
4rnd attended by bands of redeemed souls whose natural powers 
are infinite, changeless, and universal, He w^as like the ocean, 
bestowing tlie pleasure of (the company of) ^ri upon Acliyuta 
(Vishnu) as He sleeps upon the folds of His ever-attenda'nt 
Serpent, excellent with good waters pervaded throughout by 
■endless mountains, and filled with lines of pearls ; though 
vishadharu, bearing (the mark of) poison,* yet He possessed 
•charming (chira) radiance [but, unlike a cloud, vishadhara, He 
possessed constant (chira) radiance] ; though lord of the worlds, 
hhuvana-pati, He was the site of animate matter, ajadasrtiya 
(but, unlike the Ocean, bhuvana-pati, He was not a receptacle of 
water, ajadaSraya]; though extinguishing the pride of Mara,® 

^ Reading witli B poihdavak6ya7h Vany-ddi-devl-samuikaram ; A is senselessly 
•corrupt. 

2 Here begins the first of a tedious series of passages full of words conveying 
•double meanings. Eacb epithet has to be translated twice in order to give the 
twofold sense, or nonsense. 

® A mythical beast with eight legs. * See above, p. 9, n. 1. 

® Reading N'ara-garva-nirvdpaJcan with B and A 1 ; A 2 has sarvdpahaJcan. 
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[Brahman, and seGondaydly Av]una.^'\, yefc He was arjnna-i'uclii, 
wliifce of radiance [and secondarily delighting in Arjiina] ; though 
loving Sdmajaj)a, the prayers of the Sama-veda [and secondarily 
fond of lordly elephants], yet He was panchdnana-fratkita, 
worshipped as five- faced ^ secondarily famous as a lion^]; 
though Sadyojata,^ yet He was without birth [and secondarily 
fond of the moon]; though characterized 1)y being bodied of 
ether [and secondarily by having the penson of Uina at His left 
side], yet He had a body radiant in golden hue [and secondarily 
in native beaut}?] ; though having no enemy born to Him 
"[and secondarily though a foe to Vishnu’s son"’], yet He was an 
enemy to the city of countless foes [and secondarily to the cities 
of the earth’s foes ^ ]. , . V 

Moreover, now, with Gayatri ^ and the rest of the supreme 
Powers standing in a row with their bodies curved in pride, 
knowing their tuims, and with outstretched arms waving pure 
white yak-tail fans so bi'illiant as to seem like snakes springing 
up in eagerness to assail the radiance of the autumnal moon »; 
with Kalamalim, lier lotus-hands joined together, displaying in 
graceful clasp to the face of Fortune a jewel-mirror shining like 
the full moon; with Rohini stirring up a breeze with a fan of 
flowers, as if to refresh Kamhala and Asvatara^^ when faint and 
Imngry witli singing; with the Imide of the flashing a 

swinging light consisting of a jewel-lamp) while singing in 

^ Arjuna, who by his pious austerities won the favour of Siva, is the hero of 
■our poem. 

Hiva is often worshipped as Paiicha-mukha, an image with five faces, and 
this cult first appears in the Taittirlya Aranyaha, x, 43-7, whence the present 
punning antithesis to the Sama Veda. Compare, further, (iopinatlia Kao’s 
Elements of Ilindti Icoi^ograpliy, vol. ii, pt. i, ,pp. 64, 97 f., 366 f. , oTfi-O, 3S4, 
388, 404. 

“ The lion is the natural enemy of the elephant. 

■* This is the natne of one of the five phase's of Siva mentioned above. It 
aneans “born on the same daj’'”, whence the punning antithesis to the two 
epithets that follow. 

® The Love-god, Kama. 

® The demons. 

As probably the reader has already liad enough of tliis tedious word- 
jugglery, I omit the rest of the paragraph and verse 79. 

® See above, p. 9, n. 6. , 

® The moon’s spots are supposed to represent a liare, a proper prey for 
a snake. 

The favourite wife of the Aloon-god. 

Two celestial minsirrels. 

Saiiijfia, the daughter of Visvakannan. 
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auspicious strains ; witli the goddess Fortune oftering homage as 
she bore a radiant pearl parasol like a lotus of a thousand petals 
held in her hand; with Sarasvati'^ striking up her music, which 
conveyed to the ear rich melody of inexhaustible sweetness with 
an abundance of the soft strains of the ptmcliama'^ accompanied 
by the tender sounds of the goodly charming lute; with Varuna’s 
wife® standing gracefully liolding a golden jar full of sweet cool 
fragrant water; with Puloma’s daughter^ and other ladies 
radiant as they held spittoons of rubies; with the damsel Rati^ 
joyfully adorning the soles of His feet with garlands of half- 
opened flowers exhaling a fragrant scent delighting® a swarm of 
young black bees which was settling down buzzing in eager desire 
for the juicy perfume ; with the Mother-goddesses'' standing in 
a company holding spears, skulls, swords, axes, and other weapons 
in their hands; with the Yoo-inis standing with their lotus-hands 
laid upon their foreheads, receiving His command ; with the 
Powers of Spells standing in front with summoning cries; with 
Anasuytt® and other wives of saints chanting blessings; with the 
Goddesses of Scripture singing hymns oP praise in union with 
fervent sound upon -His naturally numerous virtues®; with 
Rambha^® and other celestial dancers standing ravishingly as they 
scattered with llowerlike hands handfuls of flowers amidst the 
fluttering of golden curtains, as though the very Goddess of 
Grace stood incarnate in their several forms, and freely displaying 
a most skilful fourfold dance amidst the applause of all the 
spectators in front of them; with Mukunda^^ appearing* in 
splendour on His left side and reciting the Thousand Names of 

^ The wife of Brahman and goddess of literature and poetry. 

^ The fifth note of the gamut. Ivalika. 

^ Sachl, the wife of Indra. 

® The wife of the Love-god, Kama. 

® B here reads tanigalta ; A 1 has talta, A 2 taltu. 

^ Namely, Brahmi, Mahe^vai’i, Kaumarl, Vaishnavi, Varahi, Indrani, and 
Chamundi. 

® The wife of the saint Atri. 

® I have translated here rather loosely, and perhaps incorrectly ; actually 
*B 1 gives saliaja-mrhdaniya ganamaili, while A 1 has sahaja-sarhdanam dda ganamatfi, 
and A 2 sahaja-sad-gunamath, so that it would seem as if the true reading were 
sahaja-sarhdaniya guna-gammarh, as I have rendered. 

A beautiful Apsaras and favourite dancer in the court of Indra. 

B states that these four kinds of dance are hdva, vibhrama, hhdva, and vildsa 
(see Dada-rupaka, 48-51, 61, 63) ; Kittel’s Dictionary divides nartana into music, 
song, gesture, and dance. 

12 Vishnu. 
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Siva; with the Four-faced One ^ on His right laying down his 
rules ^ with ceaseless voice; with the Lotus-horn One^ conning 
the Rudra-sukta, Rathantara, etc, ; with the lords of the regions 
of space performing tlieir various offices; with exalted ascetics 
praising Him with excessive tears of joy and intense horripilation, 
and with clasped hands folded on their brows, having a feeling of 
choking in their throats owing to the influence of their profound 
devotion; with the ushers Bliirna and Kahkala uplifting their 
golden wands, and with cries of “ ho, halt ! approach ! go ! stand 
aside ! ” repressing the excessive clamour of the crowd of gods, 
Siddhas, Sadhyas, Gandharvas, and others in their banded throngs, 
and stationing them in their proper places; with^Nandikc^vara 
announcing the proper offices, coming in due time and wearing 
with grace his earrings ; with the lordly Bull standing in 
equanimity, an incarnation of the Good Law; with the saint 
Bhringi in strange apparel of many kinds merrily dancing, 
displaying contortions, and arousing laughter; with impassioned 
Garudas, Gandharvas, and celestial musicians singing in concert ; 
with the Vira-praniathas^ duly standing together in their ranks; 
with crowds of gods standing massed together in densely serried 
rows — the magnificent Supreme Court displayed itself as 
possessing infinite wondrousness, perfect beauty, intense loveli- 
ness, and utterly unprecedented charm, a thing inconceivable of 
comprehension. 

Moreover — 

[80] Singing Kinnaras,^ merrily dancing Apsarases,® Chanda- 
kirtis'^ coming forward and ringing, ascetics fittingly renouncing 
the flesh at His feet with cries of “ hurrah ! victory ! ” and lords 
of the ageless [gods] joyfully bowing before the priceless Blessed 
Being and offering gifts, displayed themselves delightfully in the 
palace of the Trident-bearer. . . . ^ 

‘ Brahman. 

- This also means “holding a' crane ” ; the swan or prane is the vehicle of 
Brahman. 

^ Another title of Brahman ; here, however, the two titles are made into two 
distinct deities. 

•* Goblins attached to the service of Siva. 

A class of demigods represented with the heads of horses. 

Celestial dancing-women and courtesans. 

A class of familiar spirits attendant on Siva. 

® I have omitted another long pas.sage of prose and vei-se 81, which are full of 
tiresome and uuinstructive word-jugglery. 
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And here, while the loveliness of His body, which was most 
charming, incomparably splendid, having a brilliance surpassing 
ten million times gold refined in the fire, abounding and on all 
sides multiplying, was displaying itself; while the elephant-hide 
[worn by Him] was radiant like a glistening golden robe; while 
the brilliant plaster with which He was smeared^ shone like llie 
unguent oi Kashmir-; while His rings of jewel-studded serpents 
showed lovely as ear -jewels of glittering gold ; while the ornament 
consisting of a festoon of skulls worn by Him glistened like an 
ornament of shining gold ; while the poison in His neck, 
combining with the scent natural to His body, glittered ® like a 
streak of musk worn by Him ; while the eye of fire gleaming on 
His brow, on which rested a spirit of calm, appeared like a 
forehead-ornament of red ochre; while the skull [hdd by Him], 
enveloped in the ruddy hue of the red lotus of His hand, shone 
assuming the exact semblance of a bowl of rubies ; radiant with 
brilliant indivisible supreme authority, convincing the mind that 
in Him alone resides the proper characteristics of supreme felicity, 
unique in their manifestation, by which He rules unfailingly the 
three worlds; a mine of the series of gems of all auspicious 
qualities; a skilful artist in creating the sections of the casket of 
the universe; exalted above the influence of the three Modes'^; 
a jewel-ornament on the hair-parting of the lady who is tlie 
Triad of Vedas; a home of sport of unsurpassable auspicious 
arts; making the sprout of the universe blossom forth on tlie 
creeping-plant of His Powers^; a noble swan ® on the lotus of the 
Om ; having His pure body void of birth, age, pain, and death : 
the great Physician who dispels the maladies of 1)odied life from 
His worshippers ; tlie celestial tree for the desires of votaries ; 
devoid of beginning and end; free from ignorance; omniscient; 
eternally satisfied; independent; possessed of unfailing and 
unending Powers; unique in majesty; giver of enjoyment and 
salvation; composed of infinite Being, Thought, and Bliss; 

’ The bunifc cow-dung with which Siva and His votaries are smeared. 

^ Saffron paste. 

* Reading imreyei/urh with A 1 ; A 2 has moreyiiih, B moreyeymn. 

^ The three Gunas or principles of material Nature. 

® The empirical universe arises from the Supreme Siva by the agency of His- 
Powers or Saktis. 

® Pararn,a-hmhsa, besides meaning this, is also the title of a class of saint. 
The syllable cm, oy the pray ava, as the primal revelation of the Supreme, is the 
essence of all mystic knowledge, and of the universe itself. 
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dwelling in the secret place of all beings’ hearts; transcending 
speech and thought; superior to all; worshipped by all ; accom- 
panied by Uina; like a bud of salvation, like a seed of spirit, 
like the essence of truth, like the site of eternity, like an ocean of 
bliss, like the supreme l30und of perfection, like a sea of grace, 
like the majesty of righteousness, like a bound of loveliness, like 
the greatness of blessedness, like a fulness of brilliance, like a 
treasure of peace, emperor of all deities, unbounded in majesty, 
unique, did He appear. 

Moreover — 

[82] Now fondling Ivumara, now gazing in a rapture of 
tenderness at the face of Aparn^ now showing courtesy to the 
noble goblins, now listening to the sounds of the goddesses as 
they sang, now warmly applauding the new dance performed by 
brilliant Rambha,- appeared He whose ornaments are the serpents. 
[83] “Withdraw, Nirriti®! push not, 0 Wind! duly present 
thine offering, Lord of Wealth I be still, Death I babble not, Lord 
of the World Paka’s Foe,^ come and do reverence! Madhava,^ 
sit down here ! Beloved of the Lotus-lake,’' make room for the 
Lord of Night®!” — with these words did Makala^^ there chicle 
them together at that time. [84] The Wind ceaselessly?’ with 
joy presented as offering sweet scents, the Prince of Snakes piles 
of gems, the Ocean rows of noble pearls, the Giver of Fortune’-^ 
a vast mass of gold, the Lotus-born^’- fittingly a quantity of new 
treasures, the Chieftain of the Celestials’® rows of garlands of 
the mandara tree, bowed before His feet, and joyfully sang liis 
lauds. [85] Saiikara revealed Himself, His feet brightly 
illumined by the lustre of the jewels studding the tremulously 
radiant diadems of Lady Fortune’s Lover,’® the Lotus-born,’^ 
Jambha’s Foe,’® and other gods — a mine of compassion, a founda- 
tion of inconceivable majesty, embodied of the Supreme Light, 
crowned with the beauty of the Moon’s digit. 

^ A title of Uma or Parvatl ; see Kumdi'a-samhhara, v. 28. 

^ See above, p. 12, n. 10. 

“ The malignaub goddess presiding over the soubli-wesberii quarter. 

* Brahman, who is conceived as always reciting the Yeda. 

® Indra. « Vishnu. 

7 The Sun. 8 xhe Moon. 

8 Mahakala, a demon attendant on Siva. 

The god Kubera. “ Brahman. Indra. 

Vishnu. Brahman. Indra. 


NOTES ON THE NESTOBIAN 3I0NUMENT AT SIANFU 


' By Lionel Giles, M.A., D.Lifcfc. 

{Conliiiued.) 

D r. JOHN STEELE lias very kindly sent me some criticisms 
on the Notes which I contributed to the first numher of the 
Bulletin, and I propose to deal with these before proceeding 
further. 

15. Dr. Steele thinks that “ although Taoist phraseology is 
introduced into the Inscription, it is always in a polemical spirit, 
and not with a desire for syncretism. If tliat is so, then JL ^ 
would mean ‘ the true impassive (One) asserting this against the 
^ ^ predicated of Tao And he adds that the same remark 
would also apply to ^ . 

This is a suggestion worth considering. But on p. 25, as we 
shall see, Mi is undoubtedly used in the Taoist sense of spiritual 
purity. 

17. “I should retain the reference to the Christian' symbol 
... It seems to me that in tlie spirit of Taoism the Nestorians 
regarded the Cross as an elemental symbol which entered into the 
evolution of the Cosmos.” 

I presume, then, that Dr. Steele would substitute the word 
“ Cross ” fox “ figure of ten ” in the translation. To this there is 
no particular objection except that, as I pointed out, the true 
significance of the Cross is purposely obscured throughout the 
inscription. 

18 . E ^ ® a * ti A 

" It is not possible to establish a parallelism between the two 
parts of this sentence, and not corresponding. This makes 
your suggested reading for ^ unnecessary. Moreover, ^ corre- 
sponds syntactically with the various occurrences of ifn in the 
neighbouring passages.” 

I confess I cannot follow Dr. Steele here. There seems to me 
to be perfect correspondence between ^ “ created ” and ^ '' set 
up ”. And surely my critic cannot have studied the formation 
of the four preceding clauses. Each consists, not of eight, but of 
seven characteys, and they ^all naturally into two pairs, each of 
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which is perfectly symmetrical within itself. To extend tlie 
parallelism furtlier, so as to include our present sentence, would 
•entirely spoil the balance of the whole. 

19, 20. :/c Hb ^ 4* 

® ^ 

'‘There seems to me to be nothing abstruse in this couplet. 
Its first line sums up what precedes, and its second is explained 
in what follows — 

Repose and peace abounded in this (state of moral) good ; 

Schism and obscurity consorted in that (.state of moral) evil.” 

The simplicity of this new rendering is certainly very 
attractive at first sight, but I am not .sure that it will stand the 
test of closer examination. Reading the context, I cannot but 
feel that the first clause of the sentence so con.strued comes 
■awkwardly at a point when the writer has just begun to describe 
the wiles of Satan. Secondly, the rather forced tran.slation of pj] 
as “ repose ” destroys the obvious similarity of meaning between 
that character and [5^. Moreover, the phi-ase |;jj ^ rvould seem 
to be unknown to Chinese literature, as it is not given in the 
P'di W4?i Viln Fit. The meaning assigned to is also, I think, 
open to objection. On the other hand, “schism” i.s certainly 
supported by the mention of tlie 365 sects in the next sentence. 
Dr. Steele thinks that my translation would require ^ instead 
of if Satan is regarded as the agent. But ^ is used as the 
recognized “ oppo.site ” (if) to jl[;, and refers generally to the 
state of sin existing among the fallen angels in hell. 

****** 

29. ^ M M “Rivalling one another in weaving the web of 
false doctrines.” 

The word may have been chosen, as Havret thinks, in 
order to convey an indirect censure on Buddhi.sm ; but elsewhere 
it is repeatedly used in the sense either of religion in general 
<p. 42, 1 : 7 ; fr) or more specifically of the Christian 

religion (p. 40, 77 ^ t| ^ ; p. 44, i if + ^ i 

pp, 71, 78, which was apparently the recognized title of 

the Patriarch of the Assyrian Church^). In any case, “laws” is 
not a good equivalent. 

^ See Uii TraiU Maniehien retronvS t.n Ghvie, p. So, 11. 4 . 
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Legge : “ striving to weave tlie nets of their several ways.” 

Havret : “ tissant a I’envi les filets de leurs lois.” 

Moule : “ vying with one another in weaving the web of 
doctrines.” 

Saeki : “they strove to weave nets of the laws wherewith to 
ensnare the innocent.”. 

20, 21. IE ^ “ One sect pretended that IVIatter wa.s 

the ultimate principle of the universe.” 

fE- Thii.s we have the connnon phrase fE ^ “to 
give a false name ”. I am inclined to think that ^ does not 
mean “ an object of worship ” here, but is to be taken as 
equivalent to ^ Havret’s translation is not in accord with 
his note, in which he approves the explanation of P. Diaz : 
^ oil that Taoism is principally 

aimed at in this passage ; but I would refer it rather to sceptics 
of the type of ^ Wang Ch'ung, Tlie teachings of Lao Tzfi, 
at any rate, were anything but materialistic. 

Legge : “ Some set up (material) things as the objects of their 
worship.” 

Havret : “ Les uns, designant les creatures, s’appuyaient sur 
elles comme sur leur principe,” 

Moule : “ Some, pointing to created things, have trusted to 
them as their Lord.” 

H. A. Giles : “ Some of these took material objects as their gods.” 

Saeki ; “ Some, pointing to natural objects, pretended that 
they were the right objects to worship.” 

21. ^ s n » yf “ Another divested Being of its reality, 

thus obliterating the duality of Nature.” 

These words have generally been understood as directed 
against the Buddhist doctrine of Maya or Cosmic Illusion, but 

n seems to point rather to the Taoist doctrine of the Identity 
of Contraries as propounded by Chuang Tztt, the logical con- 
sequence of which is that the distinction between good and evil 
disappears, so -that no place remains for the Christian conception 
of God as the Supreme Principle of Goodness. We must refer 
back to p. 17 : ^ W ^ ^ M “(God) stirred the primordial 

ether (or Chaos, known to the Chinese as ^ ^) and produced 
the dual forces of Nature”. The expression ^ “ will therefore 
simply denote a reversion to Chaos — in a moral rather than 
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a physical sense, Havret’s interpretation of HI as heterodoxy or 
.superstition is a little too far-fetched to carry conviction. Though 
the ordinary meaning of is “ to sink ” or “ he sxibmerged ”, 
it should be noted that the verbs fE, ill, and ^ in the corre- 
sponding clauses are all transitive. 

Legge : “ some insisted on empty space without the (ethereal) 
duality,” 

Havret : “ les autres, supprimant la rdalitd de I’Etrc, se 
plongeaient dans la superstition.” 

Moule : “some have been plunged in error by denying the 
reality of existence.” 

H. A. Giles: “others maintained the illusory nature of all 
things, and were swept into devious paths.” 

Saeki : “others denied the reality of existence, and insisted 
on ignoring the duality.” 

^ Iff IE jy 5^ fS " One resorted to prayers and sacrifices in 
order to procure happines.s.” 

This cannot be said to apply to Confucianism pure and simple 
(see Havret’s note), but only to ancestor-umrship. 

s ffl # a @ A “Another made a parade of virtue in order 
to impose on mankind.” 

A rather ungenerous sneer at the Confucianists with their 
lofty moral code. Unfortunately, as Diaz carefully explains later 
on, the Roman Catholic Church recognizes no merit in virtue 
that is not founded on faith. And Protestantism in this particular 
is equally stern and unbending (see Nos. 11 and 13 of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion). 


‘^ 1 . ^ m mm. n w m 

sE W fS 

“ But all their restless activity of mind and heart was thrown 
away and they achieved nothing, being consumed by their 
own feverish zeal.” 


Diaz is the only commentator who seems to have understood 
the reflexive force of His paraphrase, ^ »i5> jK ^ 
is wrongly translated by Havret; “Excites par la chaleur de 
leurs passions, ils se portaiont mutuellernent de cuisantes blessures.” 
# does not mean “mutually”, but simply emphasizes the action 
of the verb on the object (i.e. “themselves”, understood). 
Sectarian strife, or persecution, is not' hinted at here; and, indeed. 
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China has a much better record to sliow in that respect tlian 
Christian Europe. We find but not ^jintheP'ei W4n 

YuoiFu; tlie moaning, liowcver, must l)e much the same. The 
phrase indicates the anxiety of each sect to propagate its own 
creed. 

Wylie.- “Their intellects and thoughts continually wavering, 
their minds and affections incessantly on the move ; they nov(*r 
obtained their vast desires, but being exhausted and distressed 
they revolved in their own heated atmosphere.” 

Legge : “ With their wisdom they anxiously tasked themselves, 
labouring with their fondest feelings ; but all in vain. The heat 
of their distress was turned into a scorching flame.” 

Havret : “ Les pensees de la sagesse (humaine) etant en 

travail incessant, les passions du coeur (des partis) sans cosse en 
mouvement, dans cette activite febrile qui restait f^ans effet, 
pousse k bout par ces soucis ddvorants, et meme consum6 . . 

Moule : “ The thoughts of wisdom never rested, the passions 
of the heart were -ever in motion. Wearied without attaining, 
driven on by the heat (of their passions) men were burnt 
the more.” 

H. A. Giles : “Wise concern for the future was lost in the 
confusion; all feelings were worn out ; and all w^as vague without 
attainment. The fire that oppressed men became a scorching 
flame.” 

Saeki : “ (Thus) the intellect and the thoughts of men fell 
into hopeless confusion ; and their mind and affections began to 
toil incessantly ; but all their travail was in vain. The heat of 
their distress became a scorching flame.” 

22. 0^ tj A ^ “The darkness was intensified 

and they lost their way, and after long perplexity gave 
up all thought of returning to the true path.” 

This is a very vexed passage, and it may be said at once that 
• Havret makes out a gQod case for his new interpretation, 
certainly has the sense of “ happy return” in the I Ching, 

diagram. On the other hand, ^ can hardly bear my other 
meaning here than its original one of “ lose ”, while 0^ and ^ are 
very awkward if regarded as transitive verbs. I therefore think 
that ffc must mean “renounce” or' “reject”, as in the common 
phrases ^ There is no authority for taking it as 

a simple negative, except with a verb in the imperative mood. 
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Legge : " They made the darkness greater and lost their way ; 
and after going long astray, they ceased any further search (for 
the truth)/’ 

Havret: “On accuinulait les tenebres dans cette voie de la 
perdition, et Ton eternisait cebeloigneinent du retour vers le bien.” 

Moule : “They gradually darkened the road of perdition, and 
prolonged their wandering from the happy (road of) return.” 

H. A. Giles: “Amid the encircling gloom they lost their way ; 
and after long wandering they failed to return.” 

Saeki : “Self-blinded, they increased the darkness still more; 
and losing their path for a long while they went astray and 
became unable to return home again.” 

ZL ^ ^ M “Idle Second Person of the Trinity.” 

The controversy that raged round these words for many 
years was finally laid in 1912 by the publication of Le Traite 
McmicJieen, where it was conclusively shown that ^ must be 
a participle and not a transitive verb. My only object now is to 
do justice to the unduly neglected commentary of P. Diaz;, in 
which the correct interpretation is given : ^ ^ ^ M Tj ^ 

~ <4 4 

24, 25. ^ |[^ W “ Ho founded the new 

religion of the Triune Holy Ghost, which does not deal 
in words.” 

The author of the inscription may have been thinking of tlie 
2(io LS C/iing, 2 : ^ IdFi "e “ (The Sage) conveys instruction 

without words ” , ov W, % M Z M, % y ^ Ik 

“Conveying lessons without words, reaping profit without action 
— there are few in the world who can attain to this”. The' 
sentiment is not altogether appropriate to Christianity, though a 
souiewliat feeble justification has been found for it in 1 Cor. ii, 1 3 ; 
“Which things also we speak, not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Havret 
and others have mistaken the meaning of ^ I base my 

rendering on Diaz, who says : ^ flc ^ P , life ^ ^ , 

# H # fr 4 “ H is not a religion of the lips, nor does it value 
many words, but only sets store by virtuous conduct ”. 

Legge : “ He appointed His new doctrines, operating without 
words by tlie cleansing influence of the Triune.” 
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Havrefc: "II fonda la nouvelle religion que la Trine unite, 
Esprit trfes pur, n’exprime pas au inoyen de paroles.” 

Moule: "He founded the new teaching, unexpressed in words, 
of the most pure Spirit of the Triune.” 

H. A. Giles : " He established the new doctrine, which cannot 
be expressed in words, of the Triune Holy Ghost.” 

Saeld : " Establishing His New Teaching of Noii-assertiou 
which operates silently through the Holy Spirit.” 

25. fl] A ^ ^ ^ M “He set up the standard of 

the Eight Moral Conditions, purged the world of sensuality 
and made it pure.” 

yA is one of the many recondite expressions affected by the 
author of the Inscription. That it denotes the Eight Beatitudes 
(Matt. V, 3-10) is practically certain. Diaz has no doubt on the 
subject;^ and it is surprising to find Legge attributing this 
" discovery ” to a native convert of his own day. The Chinese 
are fond of numerical categories, and the writer may have wished 
to provide a Christian counterpoise to the "Noble Eightfold 
Path ” of Buddhism. It may be added that the phrase A 
occur in a poem of Su Tung-p'o, but not with the figurative sense 
required in this passage. Note that ^ must again be used in the 
Taoist sense of "purity” as opposed to "defilement”. 

Legge : " He defined the measures of the eight (moral) 
conditions, purging away the dust (of defilement) and perfecting 
the truth (in men).” 

Havret : " II institua les rhgles des huit fins, pour purifier les 
faciilt6s et perfectionner les saints.” 

Moule: “He laid down the rule of the eight conditions, 
cleansing from the defilement of sense and making (men) saints.” 

H. A. Giles: " He enunciated the Bight States, that worldliness 
might be refined away, and purity achieved.” 

Saeki : “ Setting up the standard of the eiglxHcardinal virtues. 
He purged away the dust from human nature and perfected 
a true character.” 

H ^ "He threw open the portals of the Three^Virtues.” 

In view of the meaning of S If, it is hardly possible to doubt 
that H -indicates the three theological virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. ■ This is the interpretation adopted by ^Diaz, and 
generally followed by subsequent translators. ^ occurs also 
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in the Manichsean treatise, and is translated by Messrs. Chavannes 
4 i,nd Pelliot “les trois permanences” (p. 56), these referring 
probably to the three essential attributes of tlie Almighty, namely, 
his Light, liis Strengtl], and his Goodness. Each sect, of course, 
would apply the term in the way best suited to its own particular 
•doctrine. Professor Giles has found a passage in tlie History of 
the Northern Chou dynasty, where it means “ three constant 
practices: (1) the appointment of wise men by the sovereign, 
(2) the reliance on wise men by the otBcials, and (3) the respect 
for wise men by the people”.^ But to introduce this purely 
political wisdom intO' an exposition of Christian doctrine w'ould 
surely be the height of incongruity. Professor Saeki goes still 
further astray, for he mistranslates the sentence “ widely opening 
the three constant Gates”, and proceeds to identify these 
imaginary Gates with the Sanskrit Trividha Dvara, i.e. purity 
of body, speech, and thought. 

26. 0 ri nt 1 ^ ^ ^ H “ tie suspended 

a luminous sun, iri-adiating the abode of darkness; and lo ! 
the machinations of the Devil were defeated.” 

It is really impossible to give a satisfactory translation of the 
above, for the simple reason that the Chinese is made purposely 
vague and indefinite. The writer wished to hint at the Crucifixion 
without committing himself to crude statements of fact whicli 
might startle the uninitiated ; and the plasticity of the Chinese 
language enabled him to accomplish the feat successfully, ^die 
■objections to tran.slating, with Professor Giles, “ He was hung up 
like a luminous sun,” are (1) that the construction is extremely 
awkward. It is safe to say that such a rendering of the words 
would never occur to any one unacquainted with the Gospel 
story; (2) it destroys the parallelism with Ijt;, which 

certainly cannot mean '‘He was rowed like a boat of mercy”; 
(3) it is inconsistent with the aim of the Nestorian missionaries, 
who did their best to conceal Christ’s death on the Cross, if not 
from their own converts, at any rate from the people at large. 
Diaz has the following commentary : “ Ghing jih, a sun large and 
bright, means the Sun of Our Lord during His Passion. After 
Our Lord’s death, His Holy Spirit was parted from His body, 
being bright and refulgent like the sun. The urgent task of 

^ Adversaria Sinica, ii, p. 55. 
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redeeming tiie world having been completed, He became as it 
were a sun, both shining and great. An fu, the abode, in the 
underworld, of the holy n>en of antiqaitju When Our Lord had 
undergone sufiering and death. His Holy Spirit descended to this 
abode of the Saints, its darkness being now irradiated with light.” 
The meaning, of course, is largely symbolical, as in John i, 5 and 
xii, 40, though there was an old tradition, Mr. Moule tells mu, 
which was doubtless known to the Nestorians, that a visible light 
shone from the Cross, fl^ is “limbo”, and not hell in the 
strict sense. Diaz explains that there are four distinct cavities 
(HQ $ yk ^i) lyhig like strata one above the other. The lowest 
of these is “ hell ”, the place of eternal punishnient for devils and 
the souls of the damned. The next in order is purgatory, where 
members of the Church Patient are puriHed of their sins until 
they are fit to enter Heaven. In the two upper cavities there is 
neither joy iior suffering. The lower of these two is reserved for 
unbaptized infants wdio, being still infected with original sin, can 
never enter Heaven ; the other was the temporary abode of the 
Patriarchs and other holy men of the Old Testament until they 
were released by the coming of Jesus Christ. This last is the 
ilf of our text. 

^ l/t ^ ^ m IK ^ P ” He rowed the 

Bark of Mercy, conveying its occupants up to the Palace 
of Light ; and lo ! the souls of the departed were hi-ought 
across to salvation.” 

' It is evident that ^ must be a tramsitive verb, as Diaz takes 
it, for the actual Ascension is described in the next sentence. Yet 
nearly all the translators have gone wrong here. ^ are the- 
souls in limbo, not, as Legge says, “ all intelligent beings ” ; and 
m ^ is the Holy City or New Jerusalem, which '‘had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; for the glory of 
God did lighten it ” (Rev. xxi, 23). 

Legge: “The vessel of rnercj;' was set in motion to convey 
mbn. to the palace of light, and thereby all intelligent beings were 
conveyed across (the intervening space)." 

Havret : “ Conduisant k la rame la barque de la misbricorde,. 
il sAleva aux denaeures lumineuses ; dts lors quiconque possede 
une lime a trouvii son salut,” 

Moule : “ He moved the bpat of mercy, that He might go up 
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oil to the shores of the palaces of light: all who have souls then 
found means of salvation.” 

H. A. Giles ; “ He rowed the boat of mercy, in order to reacli 
the bright palace ; and in it souls are conveyed thither.” 

Saeki : “ He then took an oar in the Vessel of Mercy and 
ascended to the Palace of Light. Thereby all rational beings 
were conveyed acroSvS the Gulf.” 

27. ^ ^ ^ ^ “Ascended at full noon to the Loniain of 

Purity.” 

This is a phrase of Taoist origin. Cf. ^ 0 # ^ (or ^ ji[]), 
which occurs several times in the ^If j[|j -(§. Mr. Moulo 
translates very well; “He ascended at midday to the spiritual 
sphere.” There is no mention of the Resurrection on the Tablet, 
a necessary consequence of the silence concerning the Crucifixion. 

Legge ; “At noonday He ascended to His true (place).” 

Havret : “ II monta en plein midi, homrne deifie.” 

H. A. Giles ; “ He ascended to heaven at noon of the day.” 

Saeki : “ He returned at noon to His original position (in 
Heaven).” 

28. Pp ^ -p ^ “ As their seal of office 

they hear the Figure-of-Ten, which diffuses its influence 
wherever the. sun shines and unites all without distinction.” 

Another most artfully worded sentence, which should be 
compared with the one already diseus.sed on p. } 7, The. word pp 
has much puzzled the commentators. In itself it does ]]ot mean 
a symbol or badge, and yet that is obviously the sense required 
here. I think that a comparison must be intended between the 
minister of Christ who carries the Gross on his peasou and the 
Chinese magistrate whose official seal is the outward token of his 
authority. The P‘ei W4n Yiln Fti gives two examples of the 
phrase ^ PP, both from inscribed tablets. The seal also forms 
the subject of a simile in ‘Unh Traite ]\fan'i.clieen, p. 563 : 

M S S.2 fp S 0r PP ^ ?c T. 5l ^ 

Pity ... is like unto a kings royal seal, which wherever it is 
affixed ensures universal obedience”. Diaz seems to think that 
the Cross was actually used as a seal, and takes PP as a verb 
co-ordinate with pp jg q do not know 

whether there is any evidence to support this view 
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28 (cUiofchei- form of ^,) is one 'of the numerous synonyms 
•of 23 if, four cardinal points, others being 03 IS f- 
m ® l-a, ® ^,0 J^, and 03 ii- A rather curious 
•example of its use occurs in the Shmi Hai Ching : lil 

^ An ifn M m B flSv M ^ B B 

Sc \ a ± T> “ On the Cliao-yao Mountains there is a shiiil) 
wliich is like a cereal in appearance, but has black markings, and 
the petals of its flowers are turned towards the four points of the 
eornpass. It is called ini-hu (stray-corn), because he who carries 
it with him cannot go astray 

Legge : “(His ministers) bearing with them tlie seal of the 
Gross,, diffuse a harmoniynncr influence wherever the sun shines, 
and unite all together without distinction.” 

Havret : “ Le signe de la croix que Ton tient comine sceau, 
eclaire les quatre points cardinaux, qui sont ainsi unis sans 
exception.” 

Moule : “ The figure of ten, which is held as a badge, enlightens 
the four quarters so as to unite (all) without exception.” 

Saeki: “(His ministers) carry the Cross with them as a Sign. 
They travel about wherever the sun shines, and try to <s.’e-unite 
those that are beyond the pale.” 

29 , 30 . m mm M MM A 

Z m M IJi if; m m V: M 

“ They keep no slaves, male or female, but hold all men, 
whether of high or humble .station, in equal esteem. Thej^ 
amass no property or wealtli, but set an example of 
poverty and renunciation in their own persons.” 

The parallelism between these two clauses is very precise, 
which makes it all the more astonishing that they should have 
been so badly translated. Havret was the first to bring out the 
iintithesis between A and quite common in Chinese, which 
Legge so unaccountably failed to perceive. On the pther hand, 
he mistranslates both ^ and ^ jg. 

■ . Legge : “They do not keep or maltreat slaves, male or female. 
They make no distinction between noble and mean among men. 
They do not accumulate property or wealth, but give all they 
have to our (communities).” 

Havret: “ Ils n’entretiennent pas d’esclaves ni de captifs, 
faisant le m^me cas de la noblesse et de [vilitatem] parmi les 
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hommea; ils n’amassent ni tresors ni richesses, montrant eii eiix- 
ra^mes Fexemple du d4vouement efc de la generosite." 

Moule ; “ They do not keep slaves or captives, making no 
distinctions of rank among men ; they do not amass goods and 
wealth, displaying devotion and generosity amongst themsel vea.” 

Saeki : ‘'They keep neither male nor female slaves. Putting 
all men on an equality, they make no distinction between the 
noble and the mean. They neitlier accumulate property nor 
wealth ; but giving all they possess, they set a good example to 
others.” 

SO. m m w M 
m w fm M m 

“ Tlieir purity of heart is perfected by seclusion and medita- 
tion ; their self-discipline is strengthened by silence and 
introspection.” 

0 and ^ go closely with ^ and ® respectively, and are 
therefore best taken as nouns indicating a state of mind or moral 
eondition. The primary meaning of ^ is ^ “reducing 

the will to a uniform simplicity”. This process was found to be 
facilitated by abstention from animal food, and thus the word 
acquired its narrower sense of "fasting”, which is not applicable 
hei’e. Diaz is clearly wrong in making equal to and 
seeing an allusion to the Ten Commandments. Professor Saeki 
seems to understand the word in a similar sense, though his 
translation is far from clear. The says : ^ |ig — 

fii ^ tm ^ "Transparent purity and simplicity 

is called chai, reverent circmmspection and vigilance is called 
chieli ”, ik cannot be a verb, as Degge takes it, for several 
reasons : (1) it spoils the parallelism of the sentence ; (2) it yield.s 
but poor sense; and (3) "to subdue knowledge” is a very un- 
Chinese expression, fi (read chih^) is interchangeable with |^, 
meaning "to impress upon one’s mind”. Cf. ff, xv, 2, 
^ ^ M ^ “^o learn much and meditate on it”; vii, 2, 
W H .ii “ the silent treasuring up of knowledge ”. For fE 
cf. 4* if, k 3, if ^ 'If, ^ ^ 4 "The higher type of man is 
watchful over himself when he is alone”. 

• “They fast to subdue (the pride of) knowledge and 
become perfect; they keep. the vigil of stillness and watchfulness 
to maintain (their minds) firm.” 
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Havret : “ La purification s’obtient par la retraite et le 
recueillement ; la circonspecfcion tiro sa fermete du silence et de 
la vigilance.” 

Moule : “ Purification i.s perfected by seclusion and meditation ; 
self-restraint grows strong by silence and watching.” 

Saeki : ‘'They observe fasting in order that they may Ksnbdue 
‘the knowledge’ (which defiles the mind). They keep the vigil 
of silence and watchfulness so that they may observe ‘the 
Precepts 

31 . m-is zm-WM m ^ 

IS JS DH « !® IS a 

“Mystic and hard to name is the pure and eternal Way; but 
its merits shine forth so brilliantly in operation that we 
call it perforce the Luminous Religion.” 

Plagiarism, here reaches a pitch which can only be styled 
effrontery. The sentence has been cleverly compounded from 
several passages in tlie Tao Ti Ghing, which incidentally throw 
some light on the meaning. All previous translators have taken 
^ in the sense of “ true ” ; and Dr. Steele would presumably 
translate as “ the truly eternal ”, But if ^ ^ ^ 

on p. 15 is “eternally pure and still”, it seems more probable 
that applied to the Christian Tao, means “ pure and 

eternal”. Cf. T.T.Q., eh. xxi, where we read that ^ 

“the spiritual essence (of Tao) is exceedingly pure” — for you 
cannot very wmll say that an essence is true. occurs, of 

course, in the opening sentence of ch. i, wliere it is opposed to 
“ the Tao that can be expressed in words Tlie general idea is 
taken from ch. xxv : ^ ^ Q gS 

Xi B k “ Its name I know not. To designate, it, I call it Tao. 
Making an effort to describe it, I call it Great ”. , by the 

way, also means “great”.) C£. also ch. xxxii (Jl; ^ ig) and 
eh. XV, Finally, in ch. xxxv it is said of Tao ^ ^ J£ 

“ In its use it is inexhaustible 

Legge : “This true and unchanging system of doctrine is. 
mysterious an.d difficult to name. To display its manifest 
operation, we npiake an effort and call it the Illustrious Religion.”’ 

Havret : “ La Doctrine vraie et constante est admirable, et 
d^s lors difficile k d6fiuir ; ses merites resplendissant par sa 
pratique, nous somraes contraints de la nommer la Religion 
illustre.” 
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Moule : “ The true and eternal doctrine is wonderful and hard 
to name. Since its merits anel use are manifest and l)rilliant, we 
ai'e forced to cal! it the Illustrious Religion.” 

Saeki : “This ever True and Unchanging IVa// is mysterious, 
and is almost impossible to name. But its meritorious operations 
are so brilliantly manifested that wo make an effort and call it by 
the name of 'The Luminous Religion 

■ 31 , 32 . m m 

m m m -k 

“The True Doctrine without an imspired Sovereign will not 
spread far ; an inspired Sovereign without the True 
Doctrine will never become great.” 

According to Professor Saeki, “ these are perhaps the most 
difficult expressions in the whole inscription”; but the grounds 
for this assertion are not at all clear'. The construction is of the 
simplest, and the only possible stumbling-block is the rondering 
of m. . Diaz rightly refers it to the Ruler -j^), and he is 
followed by Legge as well as by Profe.ssor Saeki himself (in his 
note). Havret, on the other hand, simply translates the word 
“sage”, while Mr, Moule introduces the somewhat misleading 
term ■“ prophet ”. The pa.ssage is really nothing more than 
a delicate piece of flattery leading up to a recital of the favours 
bestowed on the new religion by successive Chinese ojuperoas. 


{To he concluded. ) 



EAUSA SPEECH, ITS WIT AND WISDOM 


Lecture delivered at the School by J. Withers Gill, Lecturer in 
Hausa, on December 5th, 191*7 

R eaders oI the Amliia-n N'ujlds, The Assemblies of El Hariri, 
and contemporaneous Oriental literature of a similar stamp, 
become familiar with a tj'pe of liumanity characteristic of the 
locality and epoch in which those romances of Eastern life are 
laid. This characteristic t3’'pe is a combination of merchant and 
divine, who is a great traveller and purveyor of news. He is 
always dignified, a gossip and a busybod}^ in a gentlemanly way, 
and distinguished no less for his punctilious performance of all 
the external observances of the creed of Islam than for his 
assiduity in his commercial operations. To my mind residence in 
the country occupied by the Hausa people cannot fail to prompt 
the thought that between this typical personality and the average 
man of Hausaland there is a .striking kinship in character, if not 
in race. 

The historical antiquity of tlie Western Sudan to which 
Hausaland belongs geographically is well known. Its records 
can be found in the pages of Arab historians. Hoary tradition 
amplifies the written records of its long and turbulent past, in 
the course of which its varied populations, nomad and settled, 
have been shifted by unceasing warfare and inundated by the 
waves of Muslim conquest, the last ripple of which extended to 
the southern confines of the land now peopled by men of Hausa 
origin. In the eleventh century occurred the first invasion of 
Arab adventurers from Egypt via Darfur and Bornu, and from 
this event dates the Islamizing of the country. For centuries the 
influence and, intellect of the East have slowly filtered in, and the 
country ow^es all its law and its learningTo proselytizing Islam. 
It is impossible to hold a low estimation of the organized plan of 
government or of the high industrial, fiscal, and legal systems 
current in Hausaland, Much of this organization is doubtless 
due to the dominating influence of the Filani, who became the 
governing class in each Hausa State some hundred years before 
the British occupation. Their influence, however, was more in 
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the guise of spiritual leaders forming an exclusive aristocracy 
than that of political leaders rallying a nation. The Fulah of 
hybrid Levantine origin, with facial characteristics, customs, and 
beliefs of a Semitic type, had neither part nor lot with tlie negroid 
Hausa of African origin ; and he left the Hausa industrial system 
much as he found it, confining himself to conquest and adminis- 
tration. With him also came the bravery, the discipline, the 
cultivated mind of tlie Orient as well as the institution of slavery. 
Apart from the governing element the bulk of the Filani people 
are nomadic cattle-owners: and nomads neither make history nor 
can they impose their language upon settled peoples. 

In this environment the Hausas represented the commercial 
classes ; the producers and distributors ; the artisans, the farmers, 
and the merchants. The typical Hausa is a persistent traveller 
and tradesman, the chief medium of the commercial life of that 
part of the Sudan which .stretches from Tripoli to the Gold Coast. 
When Britain herself was emerging from the tribal stage Kano, 
the leading Hausa city, was a celebrated entrepot for merchandise 
from north, south, east, and west, and the historical centre of the 
industrial life of the Western Sudan. This position still endures 
under the changes incidental to modern progress by which 
the outlet of trade has been shifted from north to south, as the 
animal transport of the tenth century has been replaced by the 
railway and motor transport of the twentieth century. Just as 
in the past the Hausa was the middleman in the distribution of 
the country’s products and the industrial requirements it imported 
from adjacent territories, so the present economic advance which 
is bringing European commerce to Nigeria is in the hands of the 
Hausas also. 

By the impetus of trade tlie Hausa has imposed, and still 
continues to impose, his language, and often also his creed, on the 
inhabitants of nnislamized districts with whom he conies into 
contact. In a marked degree he is a pioneer of the modern 
European idea of civilization, for his influence becomes a solvent 
of racial prejudice; knowledge spreads; new ideas — religious, 
social and domestic — ferment; and that kind of material progress 
which clears the road for the later development of mora,l and 
intellectual progress becomes a possibility. Since the British 
occupation of Hausaland one of the most elementary acts of 
policy towards tlie pagan tribes of Nigeria lias been to open and 
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maintain in safety trade routes for the Hausa raercliant. By this 
metliod the tirst practical step is taken towards widening the 
liorizon of communities so permeated with savagery, fetisliism, 
and tribal isolation that I may liorrow Sir Alfred Lyall’s apt and 
picturcstjiio description of similar tribes in India and describe 
them as “ pot-bound ” communities. 

If this be the position occupied by the llausa inhabitant of 
Sudanese Africa it follows that the language of these people is 
well worthy of studju not so much from the academic point of 
view of the comparativ^e study of. the cognate tongues of Northern 
and Western Africa, but mainly l>ecause the work of the political 
or military officer in Nigei-ia will certainly be nnproductive with- 
out a knowledge of the iinr/ua franca of a country which our 
Sessional Calendar correctly describes as “ one of the richest and 
most cultivated languages in Africa”. Indeed, not to know the 
language of Hansaland emphatically disqualifies all Government 
officials there for any real or lasting work. Similar ignorance 
on the part of the trader is also a practical disability. Still more 
is this the case since the recognition in official scliomes of native 
■education that tlie /rtmen of the country — the tongue in 

whicli the inhabitants think — is not to be displaced by English. 
This piece of far-sighted statesmanship, born probably of our 
experience in India, is the more striking as statesmanship Avitli 
regard to the governing of the coloured races of Africa has in the 
past been sadly to seek. If there is one tiling more than another 
that makes alien administration hearable to the indigenous 
proletariat and maintains a healthy, national aspiration among 
them, it is the fostering of their language, and such literature as 
it possesses, by the governing class; and the conduct of adminis- 
tration in a tongue tliat fits in with native ways of thought and 
native modes of expression. Successful administration by an 
alien whose thoughts, morals, and motives move on a different 
plane from the peoples he rules is built, not on the personal ideas 
of the administrator, but on liis knowledge of the nature, of the 
humans he is called upon .to govern. He must think Hausa 
before he can rule Hausas and reach the acme of his profession 
that “what is best administered is best". Before he can think 
Hausa, however, he must learn to speak Hausa. That is, he must 
get outside the associations and implications of liis own Western 
language and bring himself witliin the limitations of native 
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mentality. He must abolish the laconisms of Western speech in 
favour of the circumlocution dear to the oriental mind. 

AVith this brief demonstration of the geographical distribution 
and practical value of the Hausa language let me pass on to its 
special characteristics. In the classification of languages Hausa 
belongs to the Haniitic group, that group of African languages 
which we call Libyo-Sudanian, wliicli includes Berber and the 
touirues of the neo^roid races of the Western Sudan. 

Studying the real life of the language in the only way it can 
be studied, namely, from its 'colloquial forms, Hausa is negroid in 
eharacter with all the structural characteristics of primitive 
languages stronglj^ in evidence. It has a copious vocabulary — 
■copious not in the sense that there is much that .is superfluous — 
and in spite of the centuries old internecine warfare and rivalry 
Just alluded to, lias maintained its individuality. Neither 
conquest nor immigration has had more effect upon it than to 
add some specialized word to its vocabulary. As the horizon 
became enlarged and life more complex, words were borrowed 
and incorporated, but the structure of the language did not 
change. The Fulah domination left the language intact, and tlie 
Arabic importations redress the poverty of its vocabulary witb 
terms of precision which concern law, religion, and the operations 
of the market. In this respect it is in strong contrast to the 
overwhelming influence of .Hausa over pagan dialects which it 
practically submerges, and is further evidence of the strengtli, 
utility, and endurance of the Hausa speech. 

Very little need be said on tlie subject of the so-called Hausa 
literature. Strictly speaking, it does not exist save in a few 
religious songs of comparatively late origin which show strong 
Arabic influences. In these manuscripts the Arabic alphabet is 
■employed phonetically with all the diacritical marks in sitn, and 
with such modifleations as illustrate very clearly phonetic loose- 
ness due to careless articulation — the inability of the negroid to 
pronounce shibboleths. Thus more effort is required to pronounce 
th than ch, and the throat-sound M is more difficult than h\ 
Therefore, 


represents cli in Hau.sa. 
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represents d hard. 

There is no difference between alijdL and din. 

The gutturals k and g, which are liard to pronounce, must 
have assistance in articulation by the addition of the semi- 
vowels 'LV or y. 

Similarly, in pronunciation becomes a pure labial 2^ 

through imperfect articulation. Laziness or physical limitations 
ensure that all Semitic throat-sounds are carelessly articulated. 

Hausa written in Arabic script serves to emphasize these 
limitations and to illuminate the fact that Arabic is generally 
unsuitable as a medium for transcription. Indeed, the average 
Mallam (i.e. educated man, mtuallim) finds it difficult, to read 
unless he knows the writer and is familiar with his peculiarities.. 
Whether it is due to this fact or not that Hausa written in 
Arabic script is called “Ajami”, that is, foreign or strange, and 
as such, with true Arab exclusiveness to be despised, it is 
undoubtedly true that the vast majority of the Mallams (educated 
people) of the Moslem parts of Hausaland invariably employ 
Arabic itself for what has to be written down. To the educated 
classes Arabic holds a place similar to that held by Latin in the 
Middle Ages amongst European scholars. It is possible that 
Hausa may have a longer literary history than that which is 
known to us, as it is a matter of current report that the Filani at 
the time of their conquest destroyed all Hausa documents! In 
any event, however, Arabic does not appear to be a satisfactory 
m^ans of committing it to writing. 

These conditions have determined the policy, in the educational 
schemes at the various schools for natives, of training lads to- 
write their language in Roman characters. Hausa phonetically 
written in English is therefore taking the place of Hausa 
phonetically written in Arabic, and it is consequently probable- 
that the use of Arabic script in writing Hausa wall in course of 
time become moribund. 

As the natural consequence of this educational policy a. 
standard of orthography became necessary, and one has now been 
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lixed by tlie educational authorities to wliicli it is lioped existing 
grammars and dictionaries may in time conform. 

Ill Hausa we find the characteristic features which distinguish 
primitive from inflectional languages. Grammatical relations 
are shown by reduplication, prolongation, proflxes and suffixes, 
and by an important use of pronouns. These relations bear no 
resemblance to tlie Semitic characteristics of Arabic, with its 
triliteral roots of three consonants, where grammatical work is 
pci-formed by transposition of vowels. 

Eeduplication, for instance, for the sake of einjjliasia, wliich is 
one of the most natural and primitive of word-formations, i.s very 
common in Hausa, either in the form of pure reduplication or by 
the repetition of the first syllable, as gani, to see, gcmgaoii, to spy, 
hugcL, to beat, buhuga, to beat severely. Practically speaking 
this latter use is common to all verbs that admit of it. 

The method common to many primitive tongues of forming a 
predicate bj^ the addition of a pronoun is also frequent. Again, 
the majority of the prepositions are nouns. Nouns are not 
inflected except for the plural; case-formation is made by the 
aid of prepositions. 

Similarly, verbs are not inflected except for 2^«'rticiples and 
moods, as twra, to push; iurc, push with an object; tnro, push 
towards ; tiiru, to be pushed ; turaxva, pushing ; turmoa, being 
pushed. 

The distinctions of the verb tense in the active voice are 
made entirely bj?- pronouns, as 

8u teffi,, they go. 

Sun tefi, they went. 

Siena they are going. 

Suha teffi., they had gone. 

Sakan tejji, they would go. 

In what corresponds to the passive voice the verb tense 
distinction is made by the inflection of a prefixed impersonal 
pronoun with the personal pronoun as a suffix, e.g., suka halhesu, 
they shot them, akahalbesu, they had been shot. 

Prolongation or shifting of the' accent, though in many 
instances a concession to euphony, is also largely used to express 
complete changes of meaning, as kal ne sariki, you are a chief ; 
kai sariki ne, are you the chief ? 

Imitative or onomatopoeic words are of great frequency, 
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especially as regards names of animals or birds. Tsuntsii, a 
bird, is onomatopoeic in its resemblance to the susurrus of a bird 
ill flight. Agivagwa, duck, tolotolo, turkey, gurgura, to gnaw, 
are good examples of imitative words. The in-breathing action 
is also imitative in ska, to drink, hansari, to snore, limiina, 
yawn. Again, chi, to eat, is similarly imitative, and the word 
is not only used to express mastication of food, but is used in 
every sense of devouring or achievement. Thus, to assume royal 
rank or to overcome an enemy is expressed by chi. The logical 
analogy i.s followed out in cases where rank is temporary when 
dandana, to taste, is used : thus, chiniki chin juna (auction), the 
business of eating or overcoming each other; chi saonuta, to 
assume royal rank as in the ease of the king ; dandana sarania, 
to have rank for a time or a taste of power, as in the ease of the 
Lord Mayor. 

In gender formation one meets with the consonantal change 
from n masculine to t feminine, common to Hamitic languages. 
Particularly is this illustrated in the possessive pronouns, thus 
naka, your, nasa, his, in agreement with a masculine noun ; taka, 
your, tasa, his, in agreement with a feminine noun. Examples, 
doki nasa, his horse, mata tasa, his wife. 

In its phonetic structure, that is the sounds of which the 
language is composed, Hausa tends invariably to euphony. It 
belongs to the childhood of a language only recently become 
fossil poetry. The influence of intonations on the phonetic 
quality of the language is profound. 

The vocabulary is, as I have said, copious, and reflects 
character and environment. There are six dialects, namely, 
Daura, Katsina, Sokoto, Kano, Zamfara, and Zaria, hut for all 
practical purposes these have been reduced through centralization 
to two, viz. Kano and Sokoto, between which there are striking 
differences in word-formation and grammatical forms. 

Language being the expression of thought by means of 
spcech-.sounds, the range of .expression in Hausa is wide and full 
of picturesque imagery from ideas and things common to the 
everyday life of the people. The sentence structure is simplicity 
itself, for there is no need to give expression to abstract 
philosophical ideas. The spoken tongue is utilitarian and serves 
foi: oaily necessities, lior the claims of science, metaphysics, 
and religion, as also for literary use, the educated Hausa relies on 
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Arabic. For wit, humour, imagination, and such poetry as is 
witliin his ken, Hausa speech is sufficient for his needs. 

As in the Bantu languages and in tlie inchoate dialects of 
Polynesia, consonantal endings in Hausa are of great rarity ; 
where found the words are generally Arabic or an imitative 
interjection. 

In the incorporation of Arabic words the Arabic articlf* (d 
becomes part and parcel of the word in IJausa — tlius alhdl, a 
judge (liere is an example of the imperfect articulation previously 
alluded to whereby the heavy Arabic d in becomes soflmied 

to 1). Other examples are : — 

addini, worship, 


edada, custom. 




amiahi, prophet, 
ladabi, respect, 

and there are many more all showing this incorporated article. 
There is no alteration in grammatical structure in sucli word- 
borrowing. 

As in Arabic, there is no general rule for noun plurals save 
one that must presuppose irregularities, inconsistencies, and 
anomalies. 

Adjectives are frequently formed by adverbial prefixes to 
nouns and verbs (as anfani, use, da anjani, useful). For the 
definite article the demonstrative pronoun is used, eithei* 
separately or as an abbreviated suffix; in rare cases by thC'M^ord 
order in a sentence. 

In the formation of nouns of agency extensive use is made of 
nominal pi'efixes iiia and wiai,, the lattgi' liaving plural mcesu. In 
this word-forming process verbs, substantives and adjectives are 
used in profusion with either of these prefixes, as mai yaudara, 
knave (^yaudwra = to deceive); ')7ia'i-tsiycichi, pauper {tsiyachi ~ 
poverty); onai-girma, great man (gwma — large). 

ihe high standard of industrialism found amongst .Hausa 
peoples naturally entails a wide vocabulary relatingto agriculture 
arts, and crafts. With the light shallow humus of the country 
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agriculbuve witli tliem is something very different from merely 
tickling the ground with a lioe before it will laugh with a 
harvest. Intensive cultivation is assiduously practised and 
tlie skill with which natural difficulties are overcome and the 
materials to hand are utiliijed has never ceased to prompt the 
admiration of the modern exponent of scientific farming. And 
we find the same high standard in craftsmanship. Few people 
holding the grade in the scale of civilisation held by tlie Hausas 
can, I imagine, show such a comjdete vocabulary fur the flora of 
their country. Practically every tree, hush, and flower has not 
only its own name in the vernacular but is used as material for 
industry in all its processes from fertilisation of the soil up to the 
fixing of dyes. 

The incorporation of Englisli words in the language shows a 
quaint re-casting in a fox'cign mould, thus “doctor” becomes 
likita, “ headman ” heliman. The latter even has been lieard 
in the xiative plural as helmianyoyi} And this brings me to 
the subject of word-borrowing and its implied consideration of 
the (juestiou to what extent such additions are useful to widen 
a limited range of expre.ssion. Word-borrowing from Arabic 
has, as I have shown, supplemented Hausa vocabulary usefully in 
correspondence with tlie evolution of the intellectual and industrial 
development of tlie people. When applying the same test to 
words and phrases imported from other tongues I have picked 
out, a few examples which illustrate the extent to which the 
etymology of incorporated words is sometimes almost grotesque 
in origin. 

, European countries having colonies adjacent to Plausaland 
have, their white administrators described by some ■insignificant 
peculiavity that happens to appeal particularly to the native. 
Thus the French are called Masuclie shut up, the people who say 
“shut up” ; because a certain French mission once passed through 
the country and “shut up” appeared to. be all the English they 
knew. .Similar experiences are common to every land. In China 
Tommy Atkins used to be described as “I say man”., Jii Japan 
the French as the people wdio say “dis-donc”; while in German 

^ nltornatire i11\i~!;ration of looseness in incoi’porating foreign sounds is 
afforded By r.'iio l-ori-owcrd word mlly, whicli is mispronounced English for 
“shilling”', and appears thus written phonetically in Arabic o'h’ the currency 
notes. ' i. , , . . „ , , ■ 
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East Africa the Gormans are called “the people of Hfteen” — the 
whip being the special form of frightf illness by which the 
prophets of Tvultiir imposed their will and fifteen strokes being 
the minimum number administered. A comical instance of word- 
borrowing is to be found in one of the administrative provinces 
ol; Nigeria in a tax called the “ Adenkia” tax. This is a kind of 
income-tax assessed upon a town in its aggregate amount, wlnu-ein 
the individual contributions to make up this total are to Ixi 
fixed by the chief according to the wealth and standing of (;ach 
■contributor. This division of the total asses.sment is outside thfj 
scope of the European official and is left to the native rulers. 
One of them on one occasion asked his political officer how he 
was to make up this tax, and received the reply “I don’t care”, 
whereupon that special form of tax became known everywhere as 
the “ Adenkia” or “ don’t care” tax. For years there figured on 
the map of one of the Protectorates a town called “ Passinodaia” 
which no one could ever find.. One inquisitive Revenue officer 
traced the history of this mythical city and found that in the early 
■days of British occupation a surveyor suffering from tropical 
inertia had compiled liis map from information supplied by his 
labourers. Pointing to some rising ground he asked what town 
was there, and received the reply in negro lingo “ Passon no dt;rc ”, 
meaning that nobody dwelt there. Misunderstanding his informant 
he promptly dotted on his map a town called “Passinodaia”. 

I mention these examples as instances of the trivial episodes that 
lead to importations in language which harden as time goes on 
into permanent adjuncts. 

A. didactic form of speech common to most oriental languages 
is speaking in parables. By means of imagery and example this 
method assists in conciseness of expression, panders also to the 
love of circumlocution, and fills up the gaps in a language badly 
adapted for the expression of abstractions. By means of some 
apt allusions to a concrete fact or experience that has become 
common knowledge this method is frequent in dialectics to 
“point the moral’k In proverbial sayings Hausa is very rich, 
and the colloquial speech is freely garnished with phrases in 
which “the wit of one man becomes the wisdom of many”- 
These throw singularly informing sidelights on the character 
and customs of the people. 

I have described the typical Hausa as a traveller, merchant, 
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artisan, and tradesman. Industrial activity is the distingnishing- 
cliaracteristic of the race. It will not be surprising, therefore, to 
find among them a high sense of tlie dignity of labour. For the 
aristocratic haughty temperament with its correlating contempt 
for manual labour one must go to the governing Filani. In 
Hausa families of high rank it is the rule that the jmunger 
members should learn a trade, and this carries no indignity. 

This characteristic appears in very many sayings expressing 
contempt for '‘wasters”, “spongers”, and such-like feckless folk. 
For instance — “ A waster has no use for digging tools ” ^ ; 
“ Inheriting an estate is a worry to a loafer”^; “It is ‘cadging’ 
that kills the dog, not hunger,” for people throw stones at it. 
“ A waster is like sand, even if you knead it it glides away.” ^ 

The mastery of the unspoken word and the wisdom of 
caution is emphasized in many ways, as, for example, “ Whoever 
gets into ‘ liot water ’ has his own mouth to thank ” ® ; “ What the 
mouth binds the hand cannot untie”®; “Speech is a straw 
plucked from the thatch, once drawn out it cannot be put back.” ^ 
The advantages of knowledge are expressed by “Lack of 
knowledge exceeds the night in darkness ” ® ; and the danger of a 
little knowledge is Imnkummi-kunkiimmi, being the method of 
tying up a captured slave by stringing his wrist to his neck.® 

The penalties of incurring obligations are shown in “Whoever 
takes pay from a leper must shave him ” ; and “ Whoever takes 

a present from a king must fight for him ”. 

The immemorial connexion between oriental courts of justice 
and bribery gives rise to many a sharp saying, such as “ Wealth is 
the medicine for abasement” ; “An empty hand cannot carry 
fire”^®; “One must not enter the judgment hall if his hand is 

^ Raggo ba slii chin abin ginna. 

Oadon gida wohalla ga raggo. 

® Kw^ayi ka kashen kare ba yunwa ba. 

■* Dan banza rairai ne ko andankulashi sai shi wache. 

® Wanda ya debo da zafi bakinsa za ya sa. 

® Abinda baki ya daure hanu ba ya iya kwanche ba. 

Magana chiram bunu che en ta fita ba ta komowa. 

* Besshin sani ya fi deri dufu. 

® Karamin sani kunkummi. 

Kowa ya chi ladan kuturu ya yi masa aski. 

Kowa ya chi goron sariki ya yi masa yaki. 

Dukia maganin kankanchi. 

Hanun wofi ba ka iya dauka wuta ba. 
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dry ” “ The gate o£ safety for a poor man is the king, not the 

judge,” ^ 

Tlie reciprocal duty of hospitality is enjoined in the following 
hyperbolical saying : “Should a man kill his mother for you, on 
the day he visits you you must kill yours for him.”^ 

On the ethical side of life Hausa colloquial sayings are equally 
illuminating. Deliverance from remorse for the consequences of 
some ill-considered act is prayed for in the common aspiration 
“God save us fi’om ‘had I loiown’”.'^ The phrase “Had I 
known ” is also used in the sense of over-caution, e.g., “ ‘ Had 
I known ’ is a horse which never goes to war ” ^ Had I known ’ 
is the back of the head, it must be left behind.” ^ 

The Hausa law of retaliation is Semitic; an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. So it is a laudable act if a man does 
you a good turn to return it, and equally praiseworthy is it to 
return evil for evil. Thus — “Heturning evil to the evil-doer is 
praiseworthy.” “ If a man makes it day for you, you shall not 
make it niofht for him,”® 

Amongst the philosophical sayings are, “However pleasant 
the world is, death is on the way”°; “The world is like a 
rolling crow, now you see white, now black ” ; “ The world is the 

steps to a roof, one is in front of another ” ; “ Whom does the 

world worry ? The impatient man.” Again, of life they say 
with a shudder, “We know the beginning, we know the end, but 
it is the in-between which frightens us.” A strikingly typical 
periphra.sis for “tradition” is found in the phrase kunne ya 
tsere kaka, the ear outsteps the ancestor. 

. Credulity is rebuked in the sardonic maxim, “Leave off 
buying love potions; the only successful medicine with a woman 
is money.” 

^ Kadda ka sliigo gidan sheria da hanun wofi. 

Kofar geara wa talaka Sariki ne, ba alkali ba ne. 

Mutum en ya yenka maka uwatasa, kai randa \'a zo ka yenka masa fcaka. 

Allah j^a tsaremu da'-da na sank 

® Da na sani doki ba ya taba zna yaki. 

” Da na sani keya ne akanberta abaya. 

Rama chiuta ga mai-chiuta ibada ne. 

® En mufcum ya yi maka deri, kai ka yi masa rana. 

'■* Komi dadin dnnia lahira ta fito, 

Dnnia birgiina hankaka en ka ga fari ka ga bekki. 

Dnnia matakin soro woni gabba ga woni. 

Wa ta dame dnnia marashankuri shi ke. 

Mun sani nafari mun sani na karshe amma tsaka bsaka shi mu ke tsoro. 

Beri bini zeze maganin mata sai kudi. 
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An obstinate or stingy man is compared to a species of wood 
remarkable for its hardness, qualified by the words matmirln 
.hanohi, which means 'Hough in the nose”. How many of ns 
have acquaintances to whom onatauriii Jianchi would apply ! 
East Anglians have the epithet “snortly”, wliich is the exact 
counterpart. The Dutch phrase “he has a Frisian head ” implies 
the same .simile. 

Oantahit vacuus corauh latrone. In a society in which a rich 
man who is not powerful is the legitimate prey of the king there 
are naturally several sly allusions to the advantages of poverty, 
as " The poor man is the king’s friend The shrewdness of the 
following maxim is also remarkable — “To add a 'tip’ to the 
lawful wage is the beginning of the end of trouble.” - 

Proverbs common to every race such as, “Curses come home 
to roost, “Familiarity breeds contempt,” “A burnt child dreads 
the fire,” etc., have of course their counterpart in Hausa. Some 
of the most suggestive of Hausa. sayings, however, are those 
which cannot be reproduced here. The bluntness and grossness 
o£ speech characteristic of a primitive society, wdiich has not yet 
attained to the ultra-refinement of manners and language that 
•serves to disguise the grossness -of civilized communities, is much 
in evidence. Such sayings are only quotable when veiled in the 
decent obscurity of a . learned tongue, .and it would be fruitless to 
give them here in such a guise. One loses the opportunity of a 
peculiarly interesting insight into Hausa character by this 
•deprivation. 

The influence of Muslim ideals is seen in the many translations 
into the vernacular of the higher precepts of that creed, such as 
the traditional saying of Mohammed that truth lies in the middle, 
by which he enjoined the balanced judicial mind on the 
dispensers of Mohammedan law, and is thus rendered, “The 
better task is to find a middle course.”^ Also in the moral 
maxims, “ Preserve thy feet from straying too far, lest they carry 
jou to a place whence there is no departing”®; “Keep thy hands 
preventing unwise acts.”® The latter is a, typical instance of 
PCausa circumlocution. 

^ Talaka abokin sariki. 

® Bayesvrar fcukuichi ma lada ya fara karsben wohalla. 

^ Faifai yn homo ina-shokia (husks return to the winnower). 

■* Aiki mafikeou arabbashi. 

® Akiy.".yo kii!?iifiiMkii flivyawjui kadda su teffi wurinda ba ateffia ba. 

® Akiyayo hauuiiUii banan bii .--iii da hankali. 
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Failing adequate Hausa literature one is tlirowii back on the 
folk-tales of the people, and it is from the story-teller who is to 
be found in every concourse of his fellows that the richness of 
the language is to be gauged. In every corner of a crowded 
Hausa market-place,' on every camping-ground, will be found 
men gathered under the glamour of the native teller of yarns, who 
holds them spellbound by, his reciials of stories of magic, tiugCMly, 
or love. 

Food, Avomen, and war are staple subjects of inturesl. to all, 
and though the wit is subtle and charged with innuendo, with 
little delicacy of expression, yet one strikes occasionally a read 
vein of poetical thought and now and then a tale of pm-e romance. 
Here and there in a tale bristling with lust and obscenity one will 
■come across a gem of true poetry in parenthesis. For instance, in 
the description of the girl of his heart, my pet raconte^t^r in praise 
of her graceful carriage said that “the stem of her bod}’" swayed 
like sugar-cane in the breeze”^ — a particularly graceful simile. 
Again, in a tale of torrid indelicacy a guilty couple in a hut were 
pictured as waking “when daAvn came with its dancing motes of 
gold and silver which lit up the room ”. ^ Again, most realistic is 
the terse distinction between tw''o favourite stringed instruments 
—the molo which gives a subdued plaintive note and the (jotjn 
which is played like a violin — “the voice of the molo is tears, the 
voice of the goge is delirium.”® 

The colloquial vocabulary is rich in the language of anathema, 
terrific curse Mmrds of great potency, the use of which will bring 
one occasionally within the reach of tlie law. Not unnaturally 
these are some of the first phrases caught up by children in the 
tenacious stage of infancy. I have one vivid recollection during 
a strenuous vaccination campaign of a small child venting on the 
operating doctor a torrent of appalling abuse that would have 
put to shame the fo’c’sle of a tramp steamer. Fortunately the 
doctor did not understand a word. 

Quaint phrases also, which by the power of association cause 
■chords of memoiy to vibrate, abound. Take the phrase 
khalkhal banza as descriptive of a woman of loose charactej*. 
Literally the Avord means “useless anklets”, but the phrase 

^ Goi’an jikinld kaman takancla tana rawa. 

2 En assuba ba jd da ziiiaria da aznrfa sai su baske daki sunn motsi. 

•" Maimurian molo kuka maimurian goge banka. 
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irresistibly recalls the ghostly stillness of a Moslem city at night;, 
save of course in the fasting month of Ramadan. A silence, not 
voiceless like the stillness of an African forest, but one where in 
every husli there is an echo, and in every fleeting breeze a 
whisper, of mystery intangible but sentient ; and in the midst of 
it the silence is broken by the tinkle of the night-walker’s 
anklets as her stealthy footsteps steal along the gloomy streets. 
The speaking Biblical phrase of “ keeping one’s garments ” as 
being a test of faithfulness is reflected in the term applied to a 
profligate girl — Ba takai hanitenta ha (she has not kept her loin-' 
cloth). 

Another instance is one of historical association. 

The commonest exclamation in Hausaland expressive of joy, 
satisfaction, or encomium is Madila. It is so often assumed that 
this has some connexion with Allah that it may be well to note 
that it owes its origin to the triumph of a successful imposture over 
maleficent influences as related in one of the traditional records 
of Solomon, 

An old legend of King Solomon says that to the work of 
the building of the Temple he harnessed all the energies of the 
Bjinni — those mythical demons familiar to all readers of the 
Arabian Nights. But before the completion of the work Solomon 
died, and as control of the Bjinni would disappear with his. 
authority his body was propped up by his staff so that the 
working Bjinni should believe they were still under the task- 
master’s eye. It was not until their work was nearly completed 
that the all-edacious ubiquitous white ant of Africa had eaten out 
the core of the staff which supported Solomon’s corpse, so that it 
fell to the ground and the hai'assed Bjinni realized the imposture 
which had kept them at work. From the Arabic phrase with 
which they e'xpressed their disgust is derived the popular 
exclamation referred to. 

The phrase “I hold the ring”^ is used as a synonym for “I 
know better”. The reference is to the control exercised by the 
CEtinehdriver in holding the nose ring of his animal. Probably 
the power conferred by the holding of a king’s signet ring is also 
implied. 

A highly interesting use is made of the word rua, meaning 


Na dauke zobe. 
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water or rain-. A matter that is not 3’'oiir particular business is 
alluded to as not your rua, not your water. To allay fear or 
suspicion is to say thej^ have no rua for anxiety. It is an 
expansion of the oriental metaphor for both liberality and 
freedom of action which comes from the far Arabian desert whei*e 
rainfall is all-important, so that generosity Ijecomes synonyimms 
with moisture and the dry hand is an empty hand. In that 
topsy-turvy country to be under a cloud is to be blessed, becausi; 
a cloud holds life-giving projjerties. 

The Moslem creed admits of no spiritual ambition, for every- 
thing is governed by its inelastic law. Therelore, fur linguistic 
references in the domain of spiritualities one has to search, 
amongst the unislamized Hausa populations, of whom there are 
still some numbers. In common with peoples of similar grade of 
development all over the world, these people practise many 
solemn, weird, and obscene rites to invigorate those mysterious 
natural powers which stimulate the fecundity of the body, of 
cultivated lands, and of the wild game in the jungle and the tlsh 
in the streams. The manifestations of energy in nature are 
personified. To be on the knees of the Gods is not to be, like 
Moslems, in the hands of a blind and indifferent destiny, but in the 
hands of powers capable of being cajoled ly gifts or scolded by 
vituperation into changing their purpose. An integral part of 
these animistic beliefs is that foods and drinks have values 
relative to the strength they afford to the spiritual part of a man 
which is called kurua. Kururua is onomatopcBic for " echo ”, 
that intangible something which strikes the senses from outside. 
By contraction it becomes Imrua, the term applied to what we 
mean by soul or spirit of man — the intangible something that 
strikes the senses from within. It was in an attempt — only, I 
may interpose, successfully accomplished hitherto by the Mosleiii 
missionary — to stop the seasonal beer-drinks amongst these people 
that I was accused of arresting spiritual development. For it 
was pointed out that beer had much soul-matter, as evidenced 
by its effects. I don’t know how thi.s argument would affect 
the efforts of an enthusiast for teetotalism, but it effectually 
stopped mine. 

A considerable portion of the Mallams, educated under the old 
native regime, devote their talents to the work of doubtful utility 
of writing charms against all conceivable evils and misfortunes. 
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To a people iiourislied on mystery who, in spite of their fatalistic 
creed, believe in genii, ghosts, goblins, and those terrific things- 
that “go bump in the night”, protective cliarms are eagerly 
sought for. These consist sometimes of a quotation from the 
Quran, more or less appropriate; sometimes an astrological 
formula ; sometimes some meaningless rubbish written in Arabic. 
You may have them wrapped in leatlier to carry about as 
a permanent amulet. You may also have a charm written on 
a board. Wash off' the ink from the latter and drink the decoction, 
and lo ! the cure is complete. Or you may liave a love potion 
that will cause the object of your admiration to follow you like 
a pet dog. Or if 3J'our desires wander from self-protection to 
vengeance on someone who has wronged you, you may steal 
a portion of your victim’s shirt, impregnated through the 
sudoriferous, work of. Africa with your victim’s soul,, and the 
Aveaver of unholy spells will concoct for you a medicine that will 
bring him untold injury. , 

I hope that I have succeeded in interesting you in a living 
language of some individuality and of much historical interest, 
which is spoken by a large population in the Western Sudan, and 
which in the economic advance now in progress in West Africa 
will, I anticipate, spread far beyond its present geographical 
limits. 

As a last word I think I shall be forgiven for straying so far 
from .my subject if, at the present momentous time, I end with 
a bi-tef reference to the regiments of men of the Hausa race who 
have fought in the Cameroons and are now fighting in German 
East Africa for the cause of the British ’Empire. Fostered by 
their devotion to, and their belief in, the rigid justice of British 
rul^, they are animated by the same spirit that sends our own 
sons to pay the price of Empire. It is no feeble tribute to an 
alien coloured race to say that in their case that price is equally 
willingly, and equally proudly, paid. 
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By Sir George Grierson', K.C.I.E, 

[The following pages form a portion of what has been written by 
me for the section of the Grumh-iHS dev Indo-arixchen. PliUologie mid 
Altertumshinde, dealing with the Indo-Aryan YGrnaeulars, The work 
was not comple’ted when the War broke ont, and as tlioro is no iinniediah^ 
prospect of their publication as originally intended, I gladly accept 
Sir Denison Ross’s suggestion, and offer them as they stand for 
preliminary publication in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies.] 

A. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Chapter I : General View of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 

1, Tlie languages spoken at the present day in British India 
are usually divided into three main groups, viz. (1) Aryan 
languages, (2) Dravidian languages, and (S) others. The last 
group is mainly composed of Munda and Tibeto-Bunnan forms of 
speech, whose habitats are, r-espectively, the central hill country 
of Hindostan and the mountains that form the northern and 
the north-eastern boundaries of India proper. The Dravidian 
languages are principally spoken in the Deccan, although sporadic 
dialects of this group are found even so far north as the, Ganges 
Valley and in Balucistan. The Aryan languages cover, roughly 
speaking, the whole of the northern plain of India, penetrating, 
ill the case of the Pahari dialects, into the lower ranges of ilie 
Himalaya. Closely related to them is another group of languages 
found in the wild mountainous country lying to the south of the 
Hindu-ku,l These are called in this work the “ Dardic ” or 
“ Modern Pi^^aca ” languages. Tlie Indo-Aryan languages have 
followed the course of the Ganges down to its mouth, and have 
conquered the fertile plains on both sides of the Brahmaputra a.s 
far as Sadiya, near which place that river enters the Assam valley 
on its journey from Tibet. The entire course of the Indus, from 
the frontier of India proper to the sea, recognizes their sway, and 
on the east and west coasts of the Peninsula they liave pushed 
far to the south, displacing Dravidian languages — on the one 
hand, Kandh, Gond, and Telugu, and, on tlie other, Ivanarese. 
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2. Throughout the present work I shall call these Aryan 
languages the “ Indo- Aryan Vernaculars ”, it being understood 
that by this term is meant the Tertiary Prakrits or Vernaculars 
of the present da}^ and not the ancient Aryan vernaculars of 
India, such as tlie Primary Prakrits (including Vedic Sanskrit), 
or the Secondary Prakrits, such as Pali or Prakrit kut 

They have been called “Gaudiau”," a name derived from the 
Gaucla or Gaur tribes of northern Hindostan, and having no 
connexion with the other Gauda of Bengal. This word Ganda is 
often opposed in Sanskrit writings to Dravida, or South India, and 
hence there is a certain appropriateness in calling the great rival 
of the Draviclian tongues by the name ‘'Gaudiaii”; but the term 
has not found general acceptance, and is liable to misconstruction 
bwine to the twofold meaning of the word “ Gauda It has 
therefore been considered advisable to adopt, instead of this very 
convenient word, the .somewhat unwieldy periphrasis of ‘(Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars 

3. According to the Cen.sus of 1911., the population of India, 
excluding Burma, ina}'’ be taken as about 303 millions. Of these 
about 230 millions speak ludo-Aryan vernaculars, 63 millions 
Dravidian, and the rest other languages. According to the 
Linguistic Survey of India, the total number of speakers of the 
Indo-Aryau vernaculars is about 226 millions. The difference is 
mainly due to the fact that the Survey is based on the figures of 
earlier censuses. Further, and more important, differences in the 
figures given for the separate languages are explained by 
differences in classification, and in such cases it maybe taken tliat 
the Survey figures are the more correct, although, necessarily, 
not absolutely accurate for 1911. 

, These Indo-Aryan Vernaculars fall, as we shall see, into three 

^ The terms “Primary”, “Secondary”, and “Tertiary” Prakrits are explained 
in Chapter II. 

, ® e.g. hy Hoernle, in his Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Languages. 

“ The term “ Indo-.A.ryair’ distinguishes those Aryans who settled in India 
from those Aryans who .ssvded in Persia and elsewhere.- just as “ Aryo-Indian ” 
signifies those inhabitants oi India wiio are Aryans, as distinguished from other 
Indian races, Dravidians, Muridris, and so on. “Caudian,” meaning non- 
l)?‘avidiari, therefoi-e cor)note.s the same idea as “Aryo-Indian”. These two 
words refer to the people ami their language from the point of view of India, 
while “ ludq-Aryan ” looks at them from the wider aspect of European ethnology 
and philology. .See Lncyelopcedia Britannica, 11th ed., 1910, art. “Indo-Aryan 
Languages”. 
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main divisions, tlie grouping of which is based on linguistic 
considerations, and also coincides with the geographical distribu- 
tion of the various languages. These di\dsions are : — 



NlTMBKIi OF SPKAKEItS. 


According to 
Gens us 
of 1911. 

According to 
Liugui.stic 
Survey. 

A. The Midland Language — 

1. Hindi . 

41,. 522, 377 

38,013,928 

B. Intermediate Languages — 

a. More nearly related to the MidlandLanguage : 
2. Panjabi ....... 

15,87(5,758 

12,762,039 

3. Bajastliani ^ 

14,07(5,100 

17,551,326 

4. Gujarati” 

10,673,73-2 

13, .336,336 

5. Eastern Pahari, lvha.s Kura, or Naip.ali'“ 

208,9.32 

143,721 

6. Central Pahari ■* ..... 

3,765 

1,107,(512 

7 ; Western Pabaii ..... 

• 1,452,494 

853,468 

b. More nearly related to the Outer Languages ; 
8. Eastern Hindi ..... 

22,738,445 

24,511,047 

•C. Outer Languages — 

a. North-Western Group: 

9. Lahmhl 

4,853,119 

7,092,781 

10. SindhI 

3,(569,935 

3,069,470 

h. Southern Language : 

ll.'Alarathl 

19,802,620 

18,011,948 

c. Eastern Group : 

12. Bihari 

34,001,981 

37,180,782 

13. Oriya 

10,162,321 

9, 042, .525 

14. Bengali 

48,307,915 

41,918,177 

15. Assamese 

1,533,822 

1,447,552 

Total . 

229,544,322 

220,043,912 ■ 


4. These fifteen languages form the subject of the present 
work. In addition we shall consider the Dardic or Modern 
Pisaca languages. Of these only Kasmiri came fully under the 
operations of the Census of 1911, the number of speakers recorded 
being 1,180,632. According to the more accurate results of the 
Linguistic Survey, these figures should be corrected to 1,196,902. 
The Modern Pisaca languages are the following ; — 


^ Inclnding the mixed Khandesi dialect. 

2 Including the mixed Bhil dialects. 

^ Nearly all the speakers of this language inhabit NSprd, a country which was 
not subject to the Census of 1911, and to which the Linguistic Survey did not 
extend. The figures here given refer only to temporary residents in India. 

^ In the Census nearly all the speakers of Central Paharl were classed as 
speaking' Hindi. 


4 
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a. Kafir, or Western, Group. 

1. Basgali. 

2. Wai-ala. 

3. Veron. 

4. Askund. 

5. Pasai. 

G. Tiralii. 

7. Gawar-bati. ’ , 

S. Kalasa. 

h. Central language. 

9. Kliowar. 

c. Darcl, or Eastern, Group. 

10. ^ina. 

11. Kasmiri, 

12. Maiya. 

13. Garwi. 

5. Returning to the Indo-Aryan vernaculars proper, it can 
be gathered from the names of the various groups that the 
Midland language occupies the centre of the northern Indian 
plain, corresponding to the ancient Madhyadeia, while the Outer 
languages lie round it in a band on the west, south, and east. 
Between this Outer band and the Midland language lie the 
Intermediate languages, representing the latter shading off into 
the former. There is no hard and fast geographical frontier 
between each language, for, unless separated by some physical 
obstacle, such as a wide river or a range of mountains, languages, 
of the same family are not separated by boundary-pillars, but 
insensibly merge into each other. For instance, Panjabi is- 
classed as an Intermediate language, and the adjoining Lahnda 
as an Outer language, and yet it is impossible to say where 
Panja^bi ends and Lahnda begins. We shall now proceed to. 
consider these languages in detail. 

6. The term “ Hindi ” is very laxly employed by European 
writers. It is a Persian word, and properly means “ of or 
belonging to India”, as opposed to “Hindu”, a person of the 
Hindu religion.^ In this sense it can be used to mean any 

^ Of. Amir Xusrau in Elliot, History of India as told hy its own Historians,. 
iii, 539. “Whatever live Hindu, fell into the king’s hands was pounded into, 
bits under the feet of elephants. The Musaluians, who were Hindis (country- 
born), had their lives Spared.” 
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Indian language. By Eui-opeans the name is sometimes reserved 
for the High Hindi to be described below, but it is more often 
employed as a vague term to designate all the rural dialects of 
the four languages — Bihari, Eastern Hindi, Hindi, and B.aja- 
sthani-Lspoken between Bengal "and the Pan jab. In this work 
the term “ Hindi is. restricted to the modern vernacular of the 
ancient Mccdhyadem in its narrowest sense, i.e. of the greater 
part of the Gangetic Doab and of the plains country immediately 
to its north and south. Its centre may be taken as the city of 
Agra. From this it extends on the north to the Himalaya and 
on the south to the valley of the Narmada. On the AAmst it goes 
beyond Delhi, and on the east to about Kanhpur (Cawnpore). 
On its west lie Panjabi and Rajasthani, and on its' east lies 
Eastern Hindi. As also was the case in ancient times, the 
language of this tract is by far the most important of any of the 
speeches of India. It is not only a local vernacular, but in one 
of its forms, " Hindostani,” it is spoken over the whole of the 
north and west of continental India as a lingua franca employed 
alike in the court and in the market-place by everyone with any 
claim to education. Hindostani is properly the dialect of Plindi 
spoken in the upper part of the Gangetic Doab, and in the days 
of the early Muyul sovereignty of India it was the common 
speech of the hazar of Delhi, which is situated close to this tract 
on the right bank of the Jamna. From Delhi it was carried all 
over India by the Mu7ul armies. It first received literary 
cultivation in the sixteenth century in Southern India, and 
received a definite standard of form a hundred years later at the 
hands of Wall, of Aurangabad in the Deccan.^ It was then 
taken up in the north by both Musalmans and Hindus. The 
former enriched its vocabulary with a large stock of . Persian 
(including Arabic) words, but this Persianization was carried to 
an extreme by the pliant Hindu Kayasths and Khattris employed 
in the Muyul administration and acquainted with Persian, rather 

^ In the Linguistic Survey the term “Western Hindi ” is employed instead of 
“Hindi”, in order to distinguish it from the altogether different “Eastern 
Hindi”. The word “Western” is here dropped, as being hardly necessary for 
the class of readers for whom thi.s work is intended. 

^ Hot “Hindustani”, as often written by Europeans. See C. J. Lyall, Slceteh 
of the. Hindustani Language, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 1. 

The South being a Eravidian country, the soldiers and rulers who came from 
various parts of Northern India and conquered it did not acquire the local 
language, but adhered to their own lingua franca picked up in the Delhi bazar. 
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. than by Persians and Persianized Mu 7 uls, who for many centuries 
used only tlieir own languages for literary purposes^ This 
Persianized form of Hindostani is known as Urdri-, a name 
derived from the llrdfi-e mu' ala, or royal military hazCir outside 
Delhi palace, where it took its rise. As a literary language 
Uidii is also called (‘'scattered or “crumbled”) from the 

mannei in which Persian words are scattered thi*ough it, and 
a further form of this is Hextl, or the language of verso written 
by women, and expressing the sentiments, etc., peculiar to them.- 
. We have seen that liiiidostrini literature began in the Deccan. 
The language is still used by Musalmans of that part of India! 
and there retains many old and provincial forms belonging to the 
upper Gangetic D6ab, which have fallen into disuse ^*n the 
language of the north. This southern dialect is called Daldiinl 
Hindustani.^ The present form of literary Hindi, or High Hindi, 
is a reversion to the type of the non-Persianized vernacular of 
the Upper Doab, brought into use by the teachers at the College 
of hort William in Calcutta in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It was desired to create a Hindostani for the use of 
Hindus, and this was recreated by taking Urdu, the only form 
then known, as a basis, ejecting therefrom all words of Persian 
or Arabic origin, and substituting in their place words borrowed 
from, or derived from, the indigenous Sanskrit. Owing to the 
popularity of the FrSm Sugar of Lallu Lai, one of the first 
books written in this newly devised speech, and also owing to its 
supplying the need for a lingua franca which could be used by 
the strictest Hindus without their religious prejudices beina 
o ended, it received cultivation in Benares and is now the 
recognized vehicle for prose written by those inhabitants of 
■ Uppet India who do not employ Urdu. 

Up to the date of the introduction of printing into India by 
the English the only Urdu literature was in verse. During the 
same period Hindu poets generally used their own local dialects 
^ same purpose. These are still used for - Hindi poetry, 
U-igh Hindi being almost entirely confined to prose. High Hindi 
poetry im only come into existence during the last twenty years 


^ Lyall, op. cifc., 9. 

^ ^ The two principal writera in. this style were Eangin and Jafl Sahib 

woiks aie ^ aluable tor .scndciius of the women’s dialect. 

A translation of the tenth book of the Bhagavata Puraiia. 


Their 
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and has not yet won ‘general acceptance. Poetry in the Hindi 
dialects is based on Indian traditions and written in Indian 
metres. On the other hand, nearly all Urdu poetry is an 
imitation of the Persian and employs Persian metres. Urdu 
prose, like High Hindi, came into general use under English 
influence, and began in the compilation of textbooks for the 
College of Fort William. 

7. Urdu is written in a modified form of the Persian 
character. The general use of this form of writing the language 
dates from the time of Todar Mai, Alcbar’s celebrated Finance 
Minister, and a Hindu (fl589). Up to this time all revenue 
accounts had been kept in some character of the Nagari type, 
and he ordered them in future to be written in Persian. Pie 
thus forced his co-religioni.sts to learn the court language of 
their rulers. The study of Persian, and a familiarity with its 
character, thus became necessary for its pecuniary advantages.^ 
Qther forms of Hindi are generally written in the Nagari 
character or in the closely allied Kaithi. Owing to the number 
of Arabic words present it is- most inconvenient to write Urdu in 
Nagari, while High Hindi written in the Persian character is 
found, as a matter of practical experience, to be illegible. 

8. The other dialects of Hindi are Baiigaru, Braj Bbakha, 
Ivanauji, and Bundeli. Baiigaru, or Hariani, is the language 
of the Baiigar, or the highland of the south-eastern Panjab, 
immediately to the west of the Jamna. It is a mixed dialect, 
partly Hindi, partly Panjabi, and partly Rajasthani. Braj 
BhdJcha, the language of the Vraja or the Cowpen country, 
celebrated as the scene of the early life of Krsna, is spoken 
round Mathura and in part of the Central Gangetic Doab. It 
is the form of Hindi mainly used in literature of the classical 
period, and is hence considered to be the dialectos prcBC'qma, and 
may well, save in one respect,^ be considered as typical of the 
Midland language. It has a copious litei'ature of high merit, 
mainly devoted to illustrating the legends regarding and the 
religion directed to Krsna. Kanaujl ov.Antarhedi is the language 


^ Bloclimann, Aln-S AkharJ, tr., 352. 

^ The one exception is the fact that the termination of strong ma.sculine nouns 
with a-bases ends in d, not in an or o, thus agreeing with the vernacular 
HindOstani of the upper Doab and with Panjabi, both of which owe it to the 
influence of the Outer languages. 
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of the ancient lioly Antarvedi or Central Gangetic Doab, tlie 
chief city of which was for very many centuries Kanauj 
(Kanyakubja). It has extended north of the Ganges up to 
tlie Nepal Taifii. It differs but little from Braj Bhakha, and 
like it has a copious literature. Bundell is the language of 
Bundelkhand, lying south of the Braj Bhakha country, and 
reaching to the valley of the Narmada. It also has a literature 
of considerable merit. 

9. The Intermediate languages, as their name implies, are 
of a mixed character, repi*esenting the Midland language shading 
off into the Outer languages. In those to the west of the 
Midland the shading off is very gradual, the influence of the 
Midland language being very strong near the centre, and 
gradually fading away as we approach the circumference. On 
the other hand, the eastern Intermediate language, Eastern Hindi, 
belongs rather to the Outer type, and is not so strongly influenced 
by the Midland language. 

10. Fanjdhi lies immediately to the north-west of Hindi and 
occupies the central Banjab. The eastern Banjab is occupied by 
Hindi, and the western by Lahnda, an Outer language. Nowhere 
do we see the gradual change of the Midland to the Outer 
languages more clearly than in the case of Banjabi. ' This is due 
to the very composite nature of the speech. We shall see that 
the north-western Outer languages (including Lahnda) are 
strongly influenced by the Dardic or Modern Bi^aca languages of 
the extreme north-west, and traces of this . Dardic influence 
extend over the whole Banjabi area,^ growing weaker and 
weaker as we go eastwards, just as the influence of the Midland 
language grows weaker and weal^er as we go westwards. This 
linguistic condition leads us to the conclusion that (much as wm 
know from history was the case in Rajputana) this mixed 
language, mainly Outer, but partly Dardic, once extended over 
the whole Banjab, and that the inhabitants of the Midland, 
through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually 
took possession of the Banjab, and partly ^imposed their own 
language upon the inhabitants. In no other way can the nature 
of the mixed language of the Banjab be explained. One result of 
this mixture is that it is quite impossible to give any definite 
boundary - line between Banjabi and Lahnda, and if, for 

^ Such, for instance, as the plural of the personal pronouns. 
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■convenience sake, we take tlie degree of 74'’ East longitude as 
-an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly under- 
stood that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to its 
east, and much that is very like Panjabi to its west. Panjabi has 
a national character akin to the Mahajaiii of Rajpntana and to 
the Sarada of Kasmir. It is known as Lamia ^ or “ clipped.”, and 
is a most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or tlirui^ 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. 
The consonants, too, are far from clear and the script varies from 
place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone but the writer, and 
not always to him. According to tradition, Aiigada (1538—52), 
the second Sikkh Guru, found that the hymns of his religion 
when written in this character were liable to be misread, and he 
•accordingly improved it by borrowing signs from the Nagari 
alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing letters. 
The resultant alphabet became known as GurmuJcJn, or that 
which proceeds from the mouth of the Guru. This Giirmukhi 
•alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
Sikkhs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same 
■country. Musalmans, as a rule, prefer the Persian alphabet.- 

The standard form, of Panjabi is that spoken round Amrtsar 
‘(Amritsar), and although it varies slightl}^ from place to place, 
it has only one real dialect, the JDdgri spoken in the State of 
•Jammu and, with slightly varying inflexions, in the District of 
Kangra. It has a character, of its own called Tgkharl or TCikari, 
the name of which is probably derived from that of the Takkas, 
a tribe whose capital was the famous 6akala.^ Panjabi has 
a small literature, mainly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. 
The contents of the Sikkh Oranth, though written in the 
Gurmukhi character, are mostly in old Hindi, only a few of the 
hymns, though some of these are the most important, being 
written in Panjabi. Of the languages connected with the 
Midland, Panjabi is the one which is most free from borrowed 
words, whether Persian or Sanskrit. While capable of expressing 
all ideas, it has a charming rustic flavour characteristic of the 
sturdy peasantry that uses it. In many respects it bears much 

1 This word has nothing to do with the word Lahnda, which means ‘ ‘ West 

^ See Grierson, “The Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of North-westeru India’’: 
JRAS., 1904, 67. 

® See Grierson, JRAS., 1911, 302. 
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the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the 
poet Burns hears to Southern English. One other point may he 
noted. So far as I am aware, Panjahi is the only Indo-Aryan 
vernacular that possesses tones, corresponding to the accents of 
• Vedic Sanskrit or to the tones of the Tibeto-Chinese lansfua^es.^ 
11. Directly south of Panjabi lies Just as Panjabi 

represents the expansion of Hindi to the north-west, so Rajasthani 
represents its expansion to the soutli-west. In the course of this 
expansion, Hindi, passing through the area of Rajasthani, reaches 
.the sea in Gujarat, where it has become Gujarati, another of the 
Intermediate languages. Rajasthani and Gujaifiti are hence very 
closely connected, and are in fact little more than variant dialects- 
of one and the same language.- We shall therefore consider 
them together. Rajasthani has many traditional dialects, which 
fall into four well-marked groups — a northern, or Mewdti; 
a south-eastern, or Mdlvi; a western, or MCmvdri; and an 
east-central, or Jai^niri. Each of these has numerous sub- 
dialects. Marwari is typical of Western Rajasthani and Jaipur i 
of Eastern Rajasthani. Me wati ranges with J aipuri, and represents 
Jaipur! shading off into Hindi, while Malvi represents Gujarati 
and Rajasthani also shading off into Hindi. Marwari and Jaipur! 
are sharply distinguished by two important characteristics. 
In Jaipur! the postposition of the genitive is ko, and the verb 
substantive is derived from the old -y/aoli, while in Marwari the 
genitive termination is ro and the verb substantive is hai, is. 
Gujarati has no definite dialects, but Northern Gujarati differs 
in many important points from that of the South. 

^ These were first noted by T. Grahame Bailey. See his Panjahi Grammar as 
spoken in the Wazlrabdd District, Lahore, 190A, For particulars, see § 152 below. 

I believe that no one has hitherto noted that the Vedic luMUa corresponds to a 
Tibeto-Chinese' “high” tone, while the visarga corresponds to the “entering” or 
“abrupt” tone, like it, also, being the result of the partial or total eli.sion of 
a final consonant, 

^ The differentiation of Gujarati from the Marwari dialect of Rajasthani is 
quite modern. There is a poem by Padmanabha of JhalOr, a town only 80 miles 
from Jodhpnr, the capital of Alarwar, entitled the Kanhadadem-prabandha. 
It was written in 1A55-6 A.n. At the beginning of the year 1912 there was 
a lively controversy in Gujarat as to Avhether it was in Gujarati or Marwari. 
Really it is in neither, but is in the mother language, which in later years 
diflferentiated into these two forms of speech. Of. Tessitori, JRAS., 1913, p. 568, 
and his “Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani, with special reference 
to Apabhram^a and to Gujarati and Marwari”, in lA. xliii-v (1914-16), reprinted 
in one volume, Bombay,' 19l6. 
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12. There are many traditions of migration from the Midland 
into Rajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the 
foundation of Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the war of tlie 
Mahabbarata. According to Jain tradition, the first Caulukya 
ruler of Gujarat came from Kaiiauj,’- and in the beginning of the 
ninth century A.D. a Gurjara-Rajput of Bhilmal or Bhimnal, 
in Western Rajputana, conquered that city." The Rathaurs of 
Marwilr say that they came thither from Kanauj in the twelfth 
century.^ The Kachwahas of Jaipur claim to come from Ayodlijm,'*^ 
while another tradition makes the Caulukyas come from the 
Eastern Panjab.® The close political connexion between Gujarat 
and Rajputana is shown by the historical fact that the Gahlots of 
Mewar came thither from Saurastra.® That many Rajput clans 
are descended from Gurjara immigrants is now admitted by most 
scholars,'^ and also that one of their centres of dispersion in 
Rajputana was in, or near, Mt. Abfi.^ They appear to have 
entered India with the Hunas and otlmr marauding tribes about 
the sixth century A.D., and rapidly rose to great power. Tliey 
were in the main a pastoral people, but had their chiefs and 
fighting men. When the tribe became of consequence the latter 
were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Ksatriyas and 
became called Rajaputras or Rajputs, and some were even 
admitted to equality with the Brahmans themselves,^ while the 
bulk of the tribe which still followed its pastoral avocations 
remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, 
in modern language, Gujars, 


1 V. Smith, JRAS., 1908, 768. 

2 Id., 1908, 789; 1909, 56. 

® Tod, JRaJasthan, Annals of Meioar, ch. ii. 

^ Ib., Annals of A^nber, ch. i. 

® Ib., History of the Rajput Tribes, ch. viii. 

“ Ib., Annals of Meioar, ch. i. 

V. Smith, Early History of India% 377. See also the folloAving : Tod, 
Rajasthan, Introduction ; Elliot, Alemoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution 
of the Races of the North- Western Provinces of India, ed . Beamea, i, 99 ff, and index ; 
Ibbetson, Outlines of Indian Ethnography, 262 ; Jackson, in Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, i, pt. i, app. iii, Account of Bhinmal, esp. pp. 463 ff. ; 
V, Smith, “The Gurjaras of Rajputana and Kanauj,” JRAS., 1909, 53 ff. ; 
1). R. Bhandarkar, “ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population,” lA. xl (1911), 
7 ff., esp. 21 ff, 

® V. Smith, Early History of India^, 412, and lA. xl (1911), 86. 

® D. R. Bhandarkar, JASB. v(x.s.), 1909,185. Of. contra, Mohanlal Vishnulal 
Pandia, ib. A’iii (n.s.), 1912, 63 ff. 
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13. So powerful did these Gurjaras or Gujars becoine that 
no fewer tliaii four tracts of India received their name. Three of 
these are the Gujrat and Gujranwala Districts of the Panjab and 
the province of Gujarat, and Al-Biruni (970-1031 a.d.)^ mentions 
a fourth identified by D. R, Bhandarkar as consisting of the 
north-eastern part of the Jaipur territory and the south of the 
Alwar State. According to D. K Bhandarkar these latter Gujars 
■came thither from that part of the Plimalaya called Sapadalaksa, 
•corresponding to the modern districts of Kumaun and Garhwal 
with tlie country to their west, and from these at least Eastern 
Rajputana was peopled. Whether those that . centred round 
Mt. Abu in Western Rajputana belong to the same invasion, 
or whether they came independently, via Gujarat and th» north- 
west, is not as yet clear. Here it will suffice to state that the 
Central Paliari of Kumaun and Garhwal (i.e. of Eastern Sapada- 
laksa) agrees with Eastern Rajasthani in liaving the genitive 
postposition ko and the verb substantive derived from the V ack, 
while in the Western Pahari of the Simla Hills (i.e. of Western 
Sapadalaksa) the termination of the genitive is the Western 
Rajasthani ro, while one of the verbs substantive (d, is) is 
probably of the same origin a^ the Western Rajasthani hai. 
We thus see that the grammatical shibboleths of Eastern Raja- 
sthani agree with Central Pahari, while those of Western 
Rajasthani agree with Western Pahari. We now come to 
Gujarati. Here the genitive termination is no, and the verb 
substantive belongs to the V ach group. West of Western Pahan, 
in the Himalaya, we come to the northern (Pothwari) dialect 
of Lahnda. Plere also the genitive termination is nd, but the 
verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati. Oh the other 
hand, Gujarati agrees with all the Lahnda dialects in one very 
remarkable point, viz. the formation of the future by means of 
■a sibilant.^ Hence we find that right along the Lower Himalaya, 
from the Indus to Nepal, there are three groups of dialects 
agreeing in striking points with the three dialects Gujarati, 
Marwari, and Jaipur!. 

14. Three characters, all of the Nagari type, are current in 
Gujarat and Rajputana. The Nagari character itself is used by 

^ Sachau’s fcr. , i, 202, Of, p . R. Bhandarkar in lA. xl, qno^d above. 

^ Pth. hiiUsly G. huUE, he will strike. 
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the Nagar^ Brahmans of Gujarat, and is also read and understood 
over the whole area of botli these languages. In Rajputana 
books are printed in it, but in Gujarat people other than Nagar 
Brahmans employ a variety of the Kaithi character.. This Kaithi 
character is current over the whole of the Ganges Valley as 
a kind ^ of script hand, instead of Nagari, for letters and 
documents of small importance: but in Gnjarat it is used not 
only for ‘written communications but also universally for printed 
books and newspapers. In -\Iarwar the mercantile classes employ 
a character called Malia-jani, allied to the Lancia of the Panjab 
and to the Barada of Kasmir.- Marwilris are the bankers 
{maJuljana) of India, and liave carried this character all over- 
India for their bankiim accounts. 

o 

15. Rajasthani has a large literature, about which veiy little 
is known.^ The greater part of it consists of bardic chronicles 
but .Marwari has also a considerable poetical literature. Mo.st 
of the Marwari poets wrote in the Braj Bhakha form of Hindi, 
which when so used is locally known as Pingal. When poems 
were written in Marwari itself the lano-uatre was called in contra- 
distinction Pingal. Gujarati has an old poetical literature 
dating from the fourteenth century a.d. The first, and still the 
most admired, poet was Narsiiiiha Melihl (B. 1413), and before 
his time there were writei-s on Sanskrit grammar, poetics, etc. 
The Prakrit grammarian Plemacandra flourished in the middle 
of the twelfth ceiitur^L He described the Nagara Apabhrahisa, 
and thus it can be said of Gujarati, and of Gujarati alone, that 
we have an almost unbroken line of descent from the Vedic 
language down to the vernacular of the present day. 

10. AVe can now consider the three Pahdrl languages. The 
word “Pahari” means ‘‘of or belonging to the mountain”, and 
is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo- Aryan 
vernacular languages spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya 

^ According to Nagendranatha Vasu, JASB. Ixv, pt. i, 1896, 114 ff., these 
Brahmans gave their name to the alphabet. In Al-Biruufs time the Nagara 
alphabet was used in Malwii, which is close to Gujarat. Sachau’s Eng. tr., i, 173. 

2 It is worth noting in this connexion that Old Marwari in some respects agrees 
with Kfismirl, e.g. in possessing a genitive postposition handd. 

A Bardic and Historical Suiwey of Rajputana ha.s lately been set on foot by 
the Government of India, under the superintendence of the A.siatic Society of 
Bengal. It i.s in charge of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, who has already discovered a 
number of important works. See JASB. xiii (x.s.), 1017, pp. 195 ff. , and reports 
and texts published, under Tessitori’s editorship, by the ASB. 
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from Nopal in the east to Bhadrawah in the west. Going from 
east to 'west, these three groups are Eastern Paliarl, Central 
Pahdrl, and Westeoni Pahdrl. 

17. Eastern Pahdrl is commonly called “Nepali” or “ Nai- 
pfili ” by Europeans, but this name is hardly suitable, as it is not 
the principal language of Nepal. In that State the principal 
languages are Tibeto-Burman, the most important being Newari, 
the name of which is also derived from the word “Nepal”. 
Other names for Eastern Pahari are “Parbatiya” or “the Hill 
language”, and “ Khas Kura” or “the language of the Khas. 
tribe ”. We shall shortly see that the last name is not in- 
appropriate. Eastern Pahari being spoken in' a mountainous- 
country has no doubt many dialects. Into one of these, Palpa, 
spoken in Western Nepal, the Serampore missionaries made 
a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent 
territory to which Europeans have little access, that is our one 
source of information concerning it. The standard dialect is 
that of the valley of Kathmando, and in this there is a small 
printed literature, all modern.^ The dialect of Eastern Nepal 
has of late years been adopted by the missionaries of Darjiling 
as the standard for a grammar and for their translations of the 
Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the Nagari 
character. 

18. Central Pahtlri is the name of the -language of the British 
Districts of Kumaun and Garliwal and of the State of Garhwah 
It has two main dialects, Kumaanl and Garhwdli. A few 
books have of late years been written in Ivumauni and one or 
two in Garhwali. So far as I have seen, both these dialects are 
written in the Nagari character. 

19. Western Pahdrl is the name of the large number of con- 
nected dialects spoken in the hill country of which Simla, the 
summer headquarters of the Government of India, is the political 
centre. - These dialects have, no standard form, and beyond a 'few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken 

^ Eastern Pahap, as an independent language, is of very modern origin, the 
Indo'-Arya-n migration from the west into Nspal dating only from the sixteenth 
century A.D. The language is strongly influenced by the surrounding Tibeto- 
Burman dialects, and has changed considerably within living memory. It appears 
•to have superseded another Indo-Aryan language akin to the Maithili dialect 
of Biharl, now spoken immediately to the south of Nepal. A specimen of this 
old dialect was published by Conrady in 1891. It is a drama, entitled the 
Ha>rikandranrtya, 
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extends from the Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and 
thence, in the Province of the Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, 
the Simla Hills, Ku|u, and the States of Mancli and Carnba, up to, 
in the west, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kasmir, It^ has numerous 
dialects, all differing considerably^ amongst themselves, but never- 
theless possessing many common features. We may take as 
typical, Jaunsarl, of Jaunsar-Bawar ; Kin.fhdll, the dialect 
spoken in the hills round Simla; Kulm, of Kulfi; and Gamedll, 
of Carnba. Western Pahaii is written in the Takkari or Trikari 
alphabet, already referred to as the alpliabet used for the PogrI 
dialect of Panjabi. It has mo.st of the disadvantages of Landa, 
being very imperfectly^ supplied with .signs for. the vowels. 
Medial short vowels are usually altogether omitted, and medial 
long vowels are represented by^ the characters which are also 
used for initial vowels whether long or short. In tlie case of 
Cameali, the character has been supplied with the mi.s.sing signs, 
and books have been printed in it that are as legible and correct 
as anything in Nagari. 

20. It has long been recognized that all the Pahari languages 
are at tlie present day’' closely’- allied to Rajasthani, and we have 
seen above that Central Paliari (to which we may’- here add Eastern 
Pahari) more nearly agrees with the eastern dialects of that 
language, especially’- with Mewati and Jaipuri, while Western 
Pahari agrees rather with Western Rajastliaiii. We have also 
seen that the areas of Central Pahari and Western Pahari together 
coincide with the ancient Sapadalaksa. I shall now .state what 
I believe to be the origin of these languages.^ The bulk of the 
agricultural population of the modern Sapadalaksa consists, in the 
west, of Kanets, and in the east, of members of the Klias tribe." 
The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiym, which 
claims to be of pure, and the other called Rao { — lidja or RdjiiM), 
wliich admits that it is of impure birth. The chiefs of the country 
all claim to be of Rajpiit descent. ' We thus see that the whole of 

^ The -whole question is worked out in detail in vol. ix, pt. i\% of the LSI. 
dealing with Pahiiri. It is impossible here to give more than the general results 
and n few of the principal reference.s. Those desiring the full proof must refer to 
the volume of the LSI, 

. ^ Of. Cunningham, “ Archaiological Survey Reports,” xiv, 125 ff. ; Ibbetson, 
OiUliiies of Panjab Ethnography, 208 ; Atkinson, Himalayan Districts of the Horth- 
Western Provinces of India, ii, 208-70, 375-81, 439-42, and index; Stein, Ir. 
Rdjatarahgim, note to i, 317 ; ii, 430, and index. 
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modern Sapaclalaksa is either peopled with, or contains, many 
people who call themselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represent 
the Khasas, Khasas, or Khasiras of the Mahahharata cannot be 
doubted. Like the Pisacas, they were said to be descended from 
Ivasyapa, the founder of Kasuiir. They are frequently mentioned 
in the Rrijataraiigini, and in the Maliabharata they are often 
referred to as a people of the north-west, and even as closely 
connected with the Kasmiras and Pilacas (vii, 399). They were 
Aryans, but had fallen outside the Aryan pale of purity 
(viii, 2055 The Harivamsa (784, 6440), the Puranas, Law- 
books, etc., all agree in placing them in the north-west.“ Stein 
(l.c.) shows that in Kalhana’s time their seat was, roughly, the 
valleys lying immediately to the south and west of the Pir 
Pantsal range, between the middle course of the Vitasta on the 
west and Ivastavato (the modern Kishtwar) on the east. That 
they eventually spread eastwards over the whole of Sapadalaksa 
is shown by their existence there at the present day They must 
have conquered and absorbed the previous inhabitants, who were 
probably non-Aryan Mundas.^ , In later years (about the sixteenth 
century A.D.) they advanced into Nepal, and there, mixing Avith 
the Tibeto-Burmans and Mundas whom they found there, became 
the Khas or ruling tribe of that country.^ 

21. We have seen that these Khavas are, in Sanskrit literature, 
frequently associated Avith the Pi^aeas. They must have spoken 
a language akin to the Modern Pisaca languages, for traces of the 
latter are readily found over the Avhole Sapadalaksa tract, 
diminishing in strength as Ave go eastAvards.-'’ The Gurjaras, 
modern Gujars, seem to have first appeared in India about the 

^ In the Satapatlia Bralmiana (I, vii, iii, 8), the Bahikas, with whom the 
Kha&vs are associated in Mahahharata, Viii, 2053 ff., are still within the pale, and 
worshippers of Agni. 

^ Of. Visnu Paraiia (Wilson-Hall), I, xxi ; Bhg. P., 11, iv, 18; IX, xx, 29 ; 
Mark. P., Ivii, 56 ; Manu, x, 44 ; Bharatauatyasastra, xvii, *52. 

® Cf, Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), i, 386. 

Hodgson, “Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal, 
JASB. ii (1833), 217 ff. ; Vaiisittart, “The Tribes, ' Clans, and Castes of 
Nepal, ” JASB. Ixiii (1894), pt. i, 213 ff. ; S. Levi, Le Nipal, i, 257 S’., 261-7, 
276 ff. ; ii, 216 if. , and index. 

® Such are the tendency to drop an initial aspirate {onu for honu, to- 
become) ; to disaspirate sonant aspirates {hdl for hhdi, brother) ; to harden sonants 
\jawclp tovjaiudb, an answer ; ohhati for ukhadhl, medicine) ; to change c to fs and 
j to z [hazard for cajard, good) ; to change i to Is (khets for kJiet, a field) ; to drop- 
medial r [kata for kartd, doing) ; to change a sibilant to % [xunnd for hiniid, to-* 
hear), or to h [bras or brdh, a rhododendron) ; and many others. 
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fiftli or sixth century A.D.^ D. R. Bhandarkar has shown (l.c.) 
that they occupied Sapadalaksa. There they amalgamated with 
the Khasa population that they found in situ. In Western 
Sapadalaksa they became the Rao sept of the Kanets, but were 
not admitted to equality of caste wdth the older Khasiya Kanets, 
In East Sapadalaksa they became altogether merged in the great 
mass of the Khas population. These Gurjaras were those who 
took to cultivation, or who adhered to their pastoral pursuits. 
The fighting men, as we have seen, became Rajputs. From 
Sapadalaksa, Gurjaras migrated to Mewat, and thence settled over 
Eastern Rajputana. In later years, under the pressure of 
Musalman rule, many Rajputs remigrated to Sapadalaksa, and 
again settled there. In fact, there was continual intercourse 
between Sapadalaksa and Rajputana,^ Finally, as we have seen, 
Nepal was conquered by people of the Khas tribe, who of course 
included many of these Gurjara-Rajputs.^ In this way the close 
connexion between the- three Pahari languages and Rajasthani is 
fully explained. 

22. Finally, as shown by Y. Smith, ^ certain of the Gurjaras 
who had settled in Eastern Rajputana again migrated towards 
the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the south-east. 
They left a line of colonists extending from Mewat, up both sides 
of the Jamna valley, and thence, following the foot of the 
Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have settled in 
the, plains they have abandoned their own language, and speak 
that of the surrounding population, but as we enter the lower 
hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari. 
In each case this can be described as the language of the people 

^ Tod, Rajasthan, introduction; Elliot, Memoirs, etc., as quoted above, i, 99, 
and index; Ibbetson, op. cit., 262 if.; Jackson, Gazetteer, as above, i, 463 ; 
V. Smith, The Gurjaras, etc., as above, 53 if. ; “ The Outliers of Rajasthani,” lA. 
xl (1911), 85 ff. ; D. R. Bhandarkar, “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population,” 
lA. xl (1911), 7 ff., esp. 21 if. 

^ It is -worth noting that the Raja of Garhwal claims descent from Kaniska, 
who is said to have come to Garhwal from Gujarat or Western Rajputana ; 
Atkinson, op. cit., 449. 

^ I have not considered here the question of Western Rajasthani and'Gujaratl. 
Gujarat may well have been conquered by Gurjara tribes coming from tlie north- 
Avest. The Western Rajputs had their centre of dispersion near Mt. Ab-fi, but 
whether the Gurjaras of Abil came from the east or from the west I cannot say. 
All that can be said is that the agreement betw'een Western Pahari and Western 
Rajasthani is very striking. 

^ In Outliers, etc. , as above. 
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nearest the local Giijars, but badly spoken, as if by foreigners. 
The farther we go into these sparsely populated hills the more 
independent do we find this Gujar dialect, and the less it is 
influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we get into the 
wiki liill-country of Swat and Ka.sniir, we find the nomad Gfijars 
(liere called Gujurs) still pursuing their original pastoral avocations 
and still speaking the descendant of the language that their 
ancestors brought with them from Mewat. But this .shows traces 
of its long journey. It contains odd phrases and idioms of the 
Hindostani of the Jamna valley, which were picked up en route 
and carried to the distant hills of Dardistan. We thus see that 
there are two classes of Gujar languages in the sub-Himalajm, 
There is first the mixed languages of the Guijaras who conquered 
the Kliasas of Sapadalaksa, some of whom migrated later to 
Mewat; and there is also the Gujuri of Swat and the Kasmir 
hills, which is the language carried by some of these last back to 
the Himalaya, 

23. The preceding Intermediate languages all lie to the west 
of Hindi. To its east, separating it from Bihari, lies another 
Intermediate language, Eastern Hindi. While the western 
Intermediate languages are on the whole more nearly related to 
Hindi than to the Outer languages, only showing prominent 
traces of the latter as we go farther from the centre of dispersion, 
Eastern Hindi is a fairly uniform language which bears on its 
face clear marks of connexion both with the Midland and with the 
Outer languages. As a rule, we may say that in declension it 
agrees most closely with the Outer languages to its east. In the 
conjugation of the verb it is more eclectic, sometimes showing 
forms connected with the Midland, and at other times other forms 
which are typical of the Outer band.^ Eastern Hindi has .three 
main dialects, viz,, Awadhl, which may be taken as the standard, 
spoken in Audh ; Baghell, spoken in Baghelkhand ; and Ghattis- 
garhl, spoken in Chattisgarh, i.e, the plain lying to the south-east 
of . Baghelkhand and forming the upper basin of the Mahanadi 
Biver. Awadhi is often called Baisivarl, or the language of the 
Baiswar Bajputs, but this name properly belongs to that form of 
Awadhi which is spoken in the south-west of the dialect area. 
Another name for Awadhi is Kdsall, from Ko^ala, the ancient 
name of the country in which it is spoken. Awadhi and Bagheli 

1 See LSI. vi, 2 ff. , 
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Jiardly differ, and form 2 )racfcically one dialect. Cbattisgarln, 
which is isolated by a range of mountains, is more independent. 
Eastern Hindi is generally written and always printed in the 
Hagari character, but for less important or, less formal documents 
the Kaithi character is usually employed. Some of the oldest 
MSS. 'Avere also written in Kaitlii. Eastern Hindi possesses 
-a great literature, dating from at latest the fifteenth century. 
Tulasi Dasa, the greatest jDoet of mediaeval India and author of 
the so-called Hindi Kamayana, wrote in an old form of Awadhi, 
and since his time Awadhi has been the dialect most employed foi' 
poetry dealing with the history of Rama, while the Braj Bhakha 
form of Hindi has been reserved for poetry dedicated to Krsna. 

24. We now come to the Outer languages. Besides differences 
in matters of detail we may here draw attention to one 
.characteristic in which they all agree in showing a marked 
contrast to the language of the Midland. This is, that while 
Hindi has a grammar that is essentially analytic, the Outer 
languages are passing from that stage and are now again 
becoming synthetic like their Sanskritic ancestors. It is true 
■that in most of them the declension of nouns is still analytic, but 
in all, the conjugation of the verb, owing to the use of pronominal 
-suffixes, is strongly synthetic. As regards the Intermediate 
languages, we may say that the western ones (Panjabi, Rajasthani, 
•Gujarati, and Pahari) agree in this respect with the Midland, 
while Eastern Hindi ao^rees with the Outer languao-es. 

The Outer languages fall, as shown in the list in § 3, into 
‘three groups. The first, or north-western group, consists of 
Lahnda and Sindhi. The character of both these languages is 
'Complicated by the fact that they are strongly influenced by tlie 
Modern Pi^aca languages lying immediately to their north. 

25. Lahnda is the language of the Western Panjab. As 
•explained under the head of Panjabi, there is no distinct boundary 
•line between it and Lahnda, which, more even than elsewhere 
in India, insensibly merge into each other, 74° E. long, being 
■taken as the conventional boundary-line. The influence of 
Modern Pisaca languages on Lahnda will be understood when we 
■consider that the country in which it is spoken includes the 
.ancient land of Kekaya, and that while the Prakrit grammarians 
give extremely contradictory lists of the localities in which 
Pai^aci Prakrit was spoken, they all united in agreeing about oile, 

5 
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and only one, locality — Kekayad Lalinda is known by severaF 
.other names, such as Western Panjabi, Jathl, Ucci, and HindM, 
The word “Lahnda” itself means “ (siin)-setting.”, and hence' 
“ the west As applied to a language it is merely a conventional 
abbreviation of the Panjabi Lalmde-di boll, or “ the language of 
the west ”, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Pan jab. 
‘■Western Panjabi” has the disadvantage of suggesting that 
Lahnda is a dialect of Panjabi, whereas it is nothing of the sori. 
“ Jatki” means the language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous 
in the central part of the Lahnda tract ; but Lahnda is spoken by 
millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. “ Ucci,” the language of 
the town of Ucc (Uch or Ooch of the maps), is really another 
name for tlie Multani dialect of Lahnda. “ Hindki,” the language 
of the Hindus (i.e. non-Pathans), is the name given to Lahnda in 
the west of the Lahnda tract,. in which Musalman Pasto-speaking 
Pathans also dwell. 

Lahnda has four dialects : a central, spoken in the country 
sduth of the Salt Range, and considered as the standard ; 
a southern or Multani, spoken in the country round Multan 
a north-eastern or Pothwdri, spoken in the eastern and western 
Srxlb Range and to the north as far as the borders of Ka^mir 
and a north-western or spoken in the central Salt Range 

and northwards up to the northern extremity of the District of 
Hazara, where it meets Sina. Both Sina and Kasmiri are Modern . 
Pi^aca languages. 

Beyond ballad and other folk-songs Lahnda has no literature. 
Its proper written character is the Landa or “clipped ” character 
mentioned in connexion with Panjabi, but, owing to its illegibility,, 
this is being superseded by the Persian, or, amongst Europeans, 
by the Roman character. 

26. Bindhih the language of Sindh, the country on each side 
of the River Indus, commencing about lat. 29° N. and stretching 
thence down to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to- 
Which it is closely related. Sindh included the ancient Vracada 
country, and Prakrit grammarians recorded the existence of botli 
a Vracada Apabhraih4a and a Vracada Pai^aci.^ Sindhi has five 
recognized dialects, IHcof?, BiraiJci, Lari, Thareli, and Kacclii, 

^ Urierson, ZDMG. Ixvi, 75. 

* Piscbel, Pj’. Gr., 27, 28; Grierson, JRAS. 1902, 47. 
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The first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialect, 
and that employed in literature. Siraiki is merely a form of 
Vicoli and is no real dialect. The only difference consists in its 
pionunciation being more clearly articulated and in slight 
variations of vocabulary. In SindhI the word “ Sir5” means the 
“head” of anything, and “Siraiki” hence comes to mean 
“ up-stream”, or “ northern” fi'om the point of view of the Lar", 
or Lower Sindh. Siraiki is considered by Sindlus to be the 
purest form of the language, or, as a local proverb says, “ a learned 
imin of the Lar'^ is an ox in the Siro.” In this connexion it must 
be remembered that, as a name of a locality, “ the Sir5 ” or 
“up-stream countiy” is a i*elative term, and that its meaning 
varies according to the locality of the speaker. The lower down 
the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Sir5, and, from 
the point of view of an inhabitant of the Lar", the term practically 
includes also the Vicolo, or Central Sindh, Lari is the language 
of the Lar'^ already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and 
uncouth, but it retains manj^old forms, and displays one important 
feature of the Modern Pi,saca languages — the disaspiration of 
sonant consonants-^ which no longer exists in Vic5li. Thareli 
and Kacchi are both mixed dialects. The former is spoken in the 
Thar“, or desert, of Sindh, which forms the political boundary 
between that province and the-Marwar country. ' It is atrajisition 
form of speech representing Sindbi shading off' into Rryasthani- 
Marwari. Kacchi, on the other hand, is a mixture of Sindlii 
and Gujarati, spoken in Kacch. . Sindhi has received very little 
literary cultivation, and few books have been written in it. Its 
proper alphabet is Landa, which, as usual, varies from place to 
place, and is hardly legible. The Gnrinuklii and Nagari characters 
are also employed, but the Persian alphabet, with several additional 
letters for sounds peculiar to the language, is the one in general use. 

27. South of the Kacchi dialect of Sindhi the Outer band 
of the Indo-Aryan vernaculars is broken by Gujarati. Although 
Gujarati is one of the Intermediate languages, it bears, more 
especially in its northern forms, numerous traces of the old Outer 
language once spoken in Gujarat before it was occupied from the 
Midland.^ South of Gujarati we come to the southern Outer 

1 Such are, e.g. fche existence of a broad S, sounded like the a in “all” ; the 
change of ai to ci • of Ic to c, and of c to s ; the frequent confu.siot) between dentals 
and cerebrals; an oblique case in «; and a past participle formed with the 
letter I. 
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lanoruao-e, Marathi, the cjreat daugliter of Maharastri Prakrit. 
Marathi covers the north of the Deccan plateau and the strip of 
country between the Ghats and tlie Arabian Sea. It is also the 
language of Berar, the ancient Vidarblia, and of a good portion 
of the country to its east. It stretches across the middle of the 
Central Provinces, and, in a very corrupt form, occupies most of 
the State of Bastar, where it merges into Oriya through the 
Bhatri dialect of that language. To its south it has Dravidian 
languages, and to its north, in order from west to east, Gujai'ati, 
Rajasthani, Plindl, and Eastern IJindl. Tlie first three arc 
connected with the Midland, and Marathi does not merge into 
them, a sharp border-line existing everywhere between the two 
forms of speech. In the east it shows several points of agreement 
with the neighbouring Chattlsgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
while it shades off gradually into Oriya, the former of which is 
closely related to, while the latter is actually a member of, the 
Outer band. 

28. Marathi has three main dialects. The standard dialect, 
commonly called Dm MardfM, is spoken in its greatest purity 
in the country round Puna. Varieties of this are spoken in the 
Northern and Central Kshkan, and are hence often called 
Kohkani, but the true Kohkani, spoken in tlie Southern Kohkan 
in the country near Goa, is a dialect quite different from these. 
The third dialect is the Marathi of Berar and the Central 
Provinces, which differs from the standard chiefly in matters 
of pronunciation. Halbi is a mongrel mixture of Marathi and 
Dravidian tongues spoken in Bastar. Marathi is usually written 
and printed in the Nagari character, a modification of which,, 
known as modi or “ twisted ”, and invented by Balaji Avaji,^ 
Secretary to the famous Sivaji (1627-80), is used by some for 
current correspondence. The Kanarese alphabet is generally 
employed for writing Kohkani, but amongst the numerous native 
Christians who speak that dialect the Roman character is often 
used, Marathi has a copious literature, and many poetical works 
of great value are written in it. As Beames (Cp. Gr., i, 38) says, 
it is one of those languages which may be called playful. 
It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck out 
a larger ■quahtity of .secondary and tertiaiy words, diminutives 
and the like, than any of the cognate languages. Compared 
^ See B. A. Gupfce, lA. xxxiv (1905), 27. 
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with the analytical Hindi, the synthetic Marathi has a rather 
complicated grammatical system, and in this aiid other respects 
Hindi bears to Marathi much the same relation that, in Europe, 
English bears to German. In one important particular Matathi 
differs from all other Indo-Aryan vernaculars. It retains many 
traces of the ancient Vedic tone-accents, here converted into ■weak 
stress-accents; while the pronunciation of most of the other 
languages is based on a new system of stress-accents falling, as 
far as possible, on the antepenultimate of each word.^ 

29. Coming to the Eastern Group of the Outer languages, 
the first that we have to deal with is Bihari. This is spoken 
over a considerable area, including nearly the whole of the Bihar 
and Cutia Nagpur Provinces, as well as the eastern part of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Audh. The eastern boundary 
may be taken as the Eiver Mahananda in the District of Puraniya 
(Purnia of the maps), and in the west it extends to Benares and 
beyond. Its northern boundary is the Himalaya and its southern 
the northern border of the district of Simhabhumi (Singhbhum) 
in Cutia Nagpur. In the centre of the Bihari area lie the 
districts of Patna and Gaya, which together roughly correspond 
to the ancient kingdom of Magadha, and we may here note that 
Bihari still shows the two most important characteristics of 
Macradhi Prakrit.^ 

30. Bihari has three main dialects — Maithili, Magahi, and 
Bhojpuri. MaithiU or Tirahutici, the language of the ancient 
Mithila and of the modern Tirhut, is spoken over the greater 
part of North Bihar, its standard form being that of the north 

^ See Turner, “ The Indo-Gennanie Accent in Marathi” : JRAS. 1916, 203 ff. 

^ These are the change of s to &, and the termination e of the nominative of 
«-bases. In writing at the present day, § is invariably written for both ^ and s, 
though in modern times the pronunciation is s, not s. The change of pronuncia- 
tion is due* to political reasons. See Languages of India, 72. In , Bengali the 
.^-sound is retained. In Old Bihari poetry, when, for metrical reasons, it is 
necessary to lengthen the final vowel of the nominative singular, this is done by 
making the word end in e. Thus Vidyapati Thakkura (a.i>. 1400) has sindne for 
sndnam, paragdM for prakdSah, pare for pdram, dhlre for dhlram, and hundreds of 
others, which will be found in any edition of the poet’s works. In Hindi poetry 
such words would end in au, not in e. The Old Eastern Hindi of TulasI Dasa, 
corresponding to ArdhamagadhI Prakrit, occupies an intermediate position, and 
uses both u (for an) and e, as in parivdru for parivdrah, and saydne for sajndnah. 
It should, be noted that both these S and u terminations ai’e vised indifferently both 
for the nominative and for the accusative, thus following the example of . 
Apabhraiii^a, in which (Pischel, Grammatilc der' Prakrit Sprachm, p. 247) the' 
accusative has the same form as the nominative, ■ 
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of the district of Darbhanga, and has a small literature going 
back to the fifteenth century. MagaM is the dialect of the 
districts of Patna and Gaya and the neighbourhood, and also 
extends south over the nortliern plateau of Cutia Nagpur. It is 
tlie modern representative of the ancient Magadhi Prakrit, the 
language of ancient Magadha.^ It closely resembles Maithili 
both in grammar and vocabulary, but has no formal literature. 
Maithili and Magahi have a most complex verb, the conjugation 
of -which is determined not only by the subject, but also by the 
person and degree of honour of the object. Bliojimn- differs 
considerably from Maithili and Magahi. It is spoken in the 
western portion of the Bihari area and also covers the southern 
plateau of Cutia Nagpur. It has abandoned the conjugational 
complexities of the other two dialects and is a simple, direct 
form of speech. These differences of dialect correspond to ethnic 
differences. Maithili is the language of a people under the 
domination of a powerful sept of Brahmans, wdio lay great stress 
on ceremonial purity. According to the proverb, three Tirahutia 
(or,. Maithil) Brahmans will have thirteen cooking places, so 
particular are thej^ to avoid pollution of their food. Tirhut is 
one of the most congested parts of British India, the inhabitants 
of which have little intercourse with the oilter world. Magadha 
is the country of the Babhans, admittedly descended from outcasto 
Br^ahmaps (probably Buddhists), and lies on the highway between 
Upper India and the fertile plains of Bengal. It forms the 
political gate- of the latter province, has suffered many disastrous 
invasions from Musalman armies, and has long lost the spiritual 
impress given to it by the Buddha. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, is illiterate and unenterprising. Bhojpuris, on the 
contrary, are a longboned stalwart fighting race, whose members 
have spread all over India as mercenary troops or in similar 
pursuits. They are the fighting men of Eastern India, and their 
dialect is a handy, if rough, article, made for current nse, and not 
hampered by gramniatical subtilties. 

1 Pisehel {Prakrit Orammatik, p. 25) considered that fcUere is no connexion 
between Magahi and Magadhi Prakrit. With all respect for this great scholar, 

I am unable to agree with him on this point. 

2 The dialect is named from the ancient town of BhSjpur, on the southern 
hank of the Ganges, in the District of Shahabad. Por the history of BhOjpur and 
its traditional oonnexion.with the famous Bhoja of Malwa, see Shahabad Gazetteer 
(1906),- 132. For an account of the character of the Bhojpuris, see ib. 21. 
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31. Three wrifcfceii: cliaracfcers are in use in Bihar, Kaifchi is 
ill universal employment by everyone except Maitliil Brahmans. 
In its use it closely corresponds to our script hand, wliile Nagari 
is used for printed books. Maithil Brahmans have a special 
■character of their own, closely allied to tliat of the neiglibouring 

Bengali. 

32. Oriya, Odrl, or Utkali is the language of Orissa, or, as 
natives of India call it, Odra or Utkala. It is bounded on the 
east bj’- the sea, and in other directions^ somewhat extends beyond 
the borders of that province. It varies slightly from place to 
place, but has no recognized dialectic forms, except that in the 
:south-west there is a mixture of Oriya, Marathi, and Dravidian 
forms of speech which is called Bliatvl, through which Oriya* 
merges into Marathi. Oriya has a fairly large literature, mainly 
•<levoted to the worship of Krsna. It has a written character of 
its own, described in the chapter on alphabets. 

33. Bengali ^ is the language of Bengal proper, i.e. of the 
Ijrangetic Delta and of the country immediately to its north and 
■east. It has a large literature dating from the fourteenth 
■century - a,d., which has been spoilt, since the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, by a fashion of borrowing Sanskrit words 
in order to enrich its vocabulary, to an extent that can hardly be 
conceived by one not familiar with the language. A page of 
.a Bengali book of the early nineteentli century is, so far as its 
vocabulary is concerned, almost pure Sanskrit, disguised to 
•a certain extent by modern terminations and also by an alphabet- 
differing from the familiar Nagari. In this way the literary 
tongue is quite different from the ordinary speech of general 
•conversation. There are three main forms of the colloquial 
language, a western, a northern, and an eastern, each with 
numerous local varieties. As the literary language can scarcely 
be said to be founded on the colloquial, there is no literary form 
of the colloquial to give a steadying impulse and prevent the 
li.ssion into numerous sub-dialects. The standard form of the 
western dialect is that spoken round Hugh (Hooghly). The 
northern dialect is spoken in the country north of the Ganges, 
.and has no special standard. It is a curious fact that it agrees 

^ This is a.n English word, derived from “Bengal”. The Indian name is 
Bagla or Bangabhaija. 

® See Dinei Candra Ssn, History of Bengali Language and hiteratvfte, Calcutta, 
1911 . , 
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in some respects with the cognate Oriya, which is separated from 
it by the whole width of Western Bengal. The standard of tlie 
eastern dialect is the form of Bengali spoken in the neighbourhood 
of DhrUca (Dacca), but it varies very 'widely from place to place. 
One well-marked variety is spoken in ’the west end of the Assam 
Valley and in the adjoining parts of JSforthern Bengal, and is 
commonly known as Rahgpuri, from tlie town and district of 
Rahgpur. Another variety, spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Chittagong, has developed so many peculiarities of pronunciation 
that it is almost a new language. Bengali agrees with Magadhi 
Prakrit in changing every s to Old Bengali poetry also fre- 
(juently retains the Magadhi Prakrit nominative in e, as in i^tadSve 
for -devaJi, naycme for 'tiayanam, nirikkh'^a'ne for nirlkscuiaon, 
and so on,^ and traces of this termination are visible in the prose 
of the present day. Bengali has a written character of its own,, 
allied to Nagari, which is described in the chapter on alphabets.. 
Here it will be sufficient to say that, wdiile it is admirably 
adapted, like Nagari, for spelling all the borrowed Sanskrit wmrds 
of 'the literary language, it can only represent certain of the 
sounds of the spoken language, by the most clumsy periphrases. 
Tims, it has to represent the sound of wd by writing dyd, as the 
letter corresponding to the va of Nagari is confounded in the 
literai'y language with ha. 

34. Assamese, or, as its speakers call it, is the 

Indo-Aryan language of the Assaim Valley, in which there are 
also several Tibeto-Burman languages spoken by tribes who have 
not yet accepted Hinduism. We may trace Magadhi Prakrit from 
Magadha in three lines. To the south it has become Oriya, to the 
south-east it has becorne first Western and then Eastern Benofali, 
and to the east it has become first Bengali and then Assamese. 
Although closely related to Bengali, Assamese, owing to its 
isolated position, and to the presence of Tibeto-Burman influence, 
has struck out on lines of its own, and differs from Bengali, both 
in grammar and in pronunciation. It has also a good literature, 
specially strong in histori cab works. It has no true dialects, and 
its written character is the same as that of Bengali, with some 
useful additions for representing sounds unprovided for by that 
alphabet in its own home. Under the guidance of the earlier 
Christian missionaries, Assamese acquired a system of spelling 
^ Such words can be found on every page of OBg. poetry. 
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which is much more phonetic than that of Bengali, but of late' 
years the revival of the study of Sanskrit has promoted a return 
to the unphonetic spelling and to the abuse of Sanskrit borrowed- 
terms which has done so much harm, to the Bengali literary 
dialect. 

35. We now come to the Bardic or Modern IHsdca languages. 
I have given them the latter name because they are spoken in 
what was the original nidus of the Pisacas of Sanskrit literature. 
The alternative name, “ Dardic,” is also given as more convenient, _ 
and as having been used by previous writers (see LSI. viii, 
ii, p. 1). Pi^acas usually appear in Sanskrit literature as demons,, 
but the name also represents an old tribe inhabiting the extreme 
north-west of India.^ From this country as a nidus they travelled 
down the Indus - and across the north of Gujarat into the hill 
country of Central India. If the Indo-Aryah vernaculars are 
any test, they not only found their way down the west coast of 
India as far as the Southern Koiikan, but also covered a great 
part of the Panjab and the lower ranges of the Himalaya up to 
the borders of Nepal.'"* 

A form of Prakrit spoken by Pisacas is recorded by Hindu 
grammarians under the name of Pai^aci. Konow (he.) maintains 
that this language, which was used for literature and was 
described by Hemaca ndra, was the language of the Pisacas of 
Central India.^ But it does not follow that this Pisaca Prakrit- 
was identical with the language originally spoken by the Piiia.cas 

^ See Grierson, “ Pisaca = ’n/nflKj&ayos, ” JRAS. 1905, 2So ff. ; The Piidca 
Languages of North- Western India, Introduction ; “Pisacas in the Mahabharafca 
in Festschrift fiir Vilhelm Thomsen (1912), 138 ff. ; on the other hand, Konow, 
“ The Home of Paisfici,” ZDMG. Ixiv, 112 ff., maintains that Pi^aca Prakrit was- 
an Aryan language as spoken by Dravidians of Central India. The whole subject 
is again discussed in Grierson, “PaisacI, Pisacas, and Modern PaisacI,” ZDMG. 
Ixvi, 49 ff. Pai,4aei Prakrit and the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures have much in 
common, and my own opinion is that the latter was originally a kind of literary 
lingua franca, based on MagadhI Prakrit, which developed in the great university 
of Taksa^ila, situated in the heart of Kekaya, the nidus of the former. Its 
development is exactly paralleled by that of literary Hindi, the original home of 
which was Delhi, but which took its present form in Benares far to the East. See- 
my “Home of Literary Pali ” in F. Q. Bhandarkar Qonimemoration Volume, 117 ff. 

^ Cf. the Kaikeya and Vraeada Paisaci Prakrits of the Indus Valley (Pischel, 
Pr. Gr., 27). 

^ ZDMG. Ixvi, 76, 77. 

* He is, however, contradicted by MarkandSya, xix, 9, in which some words are- 
quoted from the Brhatkatha, the work supposed to be Hc.’s authority, as examples- 
of Kekaya-pai^aeiki, i.e. of the Pai&ci of North-Western India. 
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of tlio north-west. The Pisaca Prakrit of Heroacandra is a purely 
Indian language, although, differentiated from: other Prakrits by 
important peculiarities tliat still survive in the Modern Pisaca 
languages of the iiortli-west ; and it is quite possible, nay probable, 
that the Pisacas in the course of tlieir journey to Central India 
lost those peculiarities of their language which were essentially 
non-Indian, and which are below classed as Ei’anian or Burusaski, 
while retaining those peculiarities by which Pisaca Prakrit is now 
known. 

36. The Modern Pisaca languages are not purely Indian. 
Tliey have several typical phonetic rules which markedly 
differentiate them from Indo-Arj^an vernacular.’- Again, while 
in otlier respects ' they are generally in agreement with the 
Indo-ihryaii vernaculars, they occasionally present Eranian 
■cliaracteristics.^ Indeed, so striking are some of these that 
Konow ^ considers that one of these languages, Basgali, is the 
modern representative of an Eranian language, the oldest traces 
of which are found in the names of the Mitani chiefs and other 
chieftains known from cuneiform inscriptions. In consideration 
of the fact that some Eranian characteristics are wanting in all of 
them,^ my own opinion is that the Modern Pisaca form a group 
of languages neither purely Eranian nor purely Indian, and that 
they probably left the parent Aryan stem after the Indo-Aryan 
languages, but before all the typical Eranian characteristics that 
we meet in . the Avesta had developed. R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
opinion, though differently expressed, is much to the same effect. 
He says,® ‘‘perhaps this (Paisaci Prakrit) was the language of an 
Aryan tribe that had remained longer in the original seat of the 
race . . . and emigrated to India at a very late period and 
settled on the borders. Or it might be that the tribe came to 

' Such. e.g. are the very un-Indian treatment of the letter r ; the change of 
.4)71 and S7n to .1 and s, i-espectively, of ty and im to t, and of i to Z or r ; the not 
infrequent retention of intervocalic consonants and hardening of sonant con- 
SQiaanbs ; a weak sense of the difference between cerebrals and dentals ; the 
tendency to aspirate a final surd ; the frequent palatalization of gutturals, 
cerebrals, dentals, and I ; and the regular retention of a short vowel before 
a simplified double consonant. 

e.g. the treatment of the vowels ; the uon-development of cerebral letters ; 
the preservation of numerous consonantal compounds ; the change of d to /, of 
dv to' d, and of sJc {Sk) to c. 

‘ ^ JRAS. 1911, 45. I differ here, see ib. 195. 

■* e.g. the Avesta change of $m to hm, and the preservation of s. 

® Wilson Philological iMtuns on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages, 94. 
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India along with the others, but Jiving in tlie mountainous 
countries on the border in a state of rude independence, it 
developed peculiarities of pronunciation . . . Since under tin's 
supposition they could not have come into veryclo.^e contact with 
their ino.re civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not 
undergo those phonetic modifications which Sanskrit underwent ” 
in becoming Prakrit. Finally, the fact that Modern Pisaca agrees 
in certain points wnth Palcah languages^ tends to sliow that the 
speakers entered their present seats, not from the plains of India, 
but directly from the Pamirs, while the speakers of the most 
ancient forms of true Indo- Aryan entered the plains of India from 
the west. If this’- is the case, they formed a wave of Aryan 
immigration distinct from that of the main body, 

37. Under the shadow of the Hindu-kus lie the two small 
chieftainships of Hunza and Nagai-. Their inhabitants have a 
language of their own, wdiich is not Aryan, and which has not yet 
been connected with any other language family. This language, 
or an old form of it, must once have been spoken over the whole 
Modern Pi.saca area and also in the west of Baltistan, wbei-o 
a Tibeto-Burman language is now sjioken. This non-Aryan 
language is called Burusaski, the Boorishki of Biddulph, and tho 
.Khajuna of Leitner. Stray words from its vocabulary can be 
found in nearly all the Modern Pisaca languages. Thus, comar, 
the Burmese word for “iron”, is used in every Modem Pii^aca 
language except Kasmiri, and mkun, an ass, bus, a cat, bring, 
a bird, appear in Sina under the forms of zakun, huM, and bring 
respectively. It is probably owing to the influence of this 
language that we find the peculiar treatment of the letter r in 
Modern Pisaca (cf. § 287). In all these languages it shows 
a remarkable tendenc}^ to become a palatal letter.^ . This tendency 
cannot be considered as original in Modern Pisaca itself, for it is 
not confined to it alone, and is really typical, ])ot of any group of 
mutually related languages, but rather of a tract of country, 
i.e. the whole of the Modern Pisaca area and also of the 
immediately adjoining Baltistan ; for in the Tibeto-Burman 
Baltl the same change occurs, though it does not appear in other 
Tibeto-Burman dialects more to the east, such as Purik or 


^ PiSdca Languages, 5. 

^ Pisaca Languages, gO. 
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Ladakhi.^ Both Tibeto-Burmaii Balti and the Aryan Modern-, 
Pisaca must therefore liave borrowed this peculiarity from 
a common source, and that can only have been their predecessors- 
in the country. It is impossible to point out instances of such 
a change in Burusaski itself, as there is no other known language 
witli which comparison can be made. It is an isolated language,, 
with no known relative. 

38. The speakers of Modern Pisaca inhabit the wild mountain- 
country lying between the Kabul River and the lower ranges 
of the north-western Himalaya on the south, and the Hindu-ku.i 
and the Mustay Range on the north. They fall into three 
groups, the Kafir, Khowar, and the Dard. Most of the speakers- 
of the languages of the Kafir group dwell in the wild and 
inhospitable country of Kafir istan, which is not within the sphere 
of infiuence of British India, being subject to the Amir of 
Afyanistan. Our knowledge of them is therefore limited. We 
know Ba^gali best, as a good grammar has been written by 
Davidson, and we have a dictionary by Konow. The speakers 
dwell in the Ba.^al Valley of Kafiristan. South of them live the 
Wai Kafirs, who speak Wai-ala, which is closely related to- 
Basgali. Veron, also called Presun or Wasi-veri, is spoken by 
the Presuns who live in an inaccessible valley to the west of 
Basgali, and differs considerably from it. The speakers are quite 
unapproachable, and the entire body of information concerning it 
is based on the language of one Presun shepherd who was enticed 
from the wilds of his native valley to Citral for the purposes of' 
the Linguistic Survey of India. Veron, as its position suggests, 
possesses more Eranian peculiarities than the others, such as the 
frequent change old to I ] but on the other hand, it sometimes 
agrees in phonetic details with the Dard group where the other 
Kafir languages differ from it.^ Regarding ASkund, or the 
language of the “Bare Mountain”, nothing is known except the 
name and its meaning, together with the fact that it is spoken to 
the south-west pf the Presun country. Pasai, a name which is 
possibly derived from “Pisaca”, is the speech of the-Dehgans of 
Layman, and of the country to the east of it as far as the River 

^ LSI. II, i, 34. The only parallel that I have been able to find in an Oriental 
language is the Chinese sound, which in Southern Mandarin is pronounced like an 
English r, but in Pekin as I (Mateer, xviii). 

^ e.g. the aspiration of a final surd, the change of ng to n, and the elision of 
medial m. 
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Kunar. It is also called La 7 raani or Dehgani. It has two well- 
marked dialectS; an eastern and a western. In the eastern dialect 
■s is always changed to y, a change which also occurs not only in 
the neighbouring dialects of the Eranian Pastoi but also in the 
GadI dialect of Western Pahari. TiraJil is the language of 
people who once inhabited the Tirah country, but who, in 
•comparatively modeini times, migrated to Ningnahar, both in 
Afyanistan. All that we know of -it is a short vocabulary by 
Leechd Gaiuar-bati, or Gawar-speech, is the language of the 
Gawars, a tribe living in the Narsat coimtiy, at the junction of 
the Ba%al and Citral Rivers. Kaldsd is the language of the 
Kalasa Kafirs, who live in the Doab between the same two rivers. 
Gawar-bati and Kalasa are both spoken in territory within the 
sphere of British influence, and we have more information about 
them than about most of the other Kafir languages. Biddulph^ 
has given a vocabulary of Gawar-bati under the name of JSfarisati, 
and Leitner’s DanUstan is largely taken up with information 
about Kalasa. All the Kafir languages are strongly influenced 
by the neighbouring Pasto.® Pasai, the most southern member of 
the group, also shows traces of the influence of the Indo-Aryan 
languages of the Western Panjab, and Kalasa, on the other hand, 
is, as might be expected, influenced by Khowar, the language 
regarding which we now proceed to speak. 

39. Ekdwdr, the language of the Kho or Ko tribe, occupies 
a linguistic position ' midway between the Kafir and the Dard 
group of the Modern Pi^aca languages.^ It is the language of 
Upper Citral and of a part of Yasin, and is also called GiirdU 
or Catrdri. Being spoken in a tract under the British sphere 
of influence, we have a fair amount of information concerning it. 
There is a great deal about it in Leitner’s Dardistan, under the 
name of “ Arnyia ”, and we have grammars by Biddulph {Tribes 
of the Hindoo Koosh, exxi) and O’Brien.® 

40. The principal genuine language of the Dard group is 


1 JASB. vii, 783. 

2 Tribes.of the Hindoo Koosh, cxvi. 

® e.g. there can be little doubt but that they owe the presence of the cerebral 
01 to the influence of Paste. 

^ See B. Kuhn, Die Verwandtschaflsverhciltiiisse deo' Hinduhish Diulehte, in 
Album Kern, 29 ft'. 

® Published in 1895. This work would have been more valuable if the author 
had consulted his predecessors, Biddulph and Leitner. 
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Sina,^ the language of the Sin tribe, inhabiting the country 
north of Kasrnir, including Gurez, Dras, Cilas, and Gilgit. Full 
accounts of this great tribe and of its language will be found 
in Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosli and in Leitner’s 
Dardistanb The people of Gurez still call themselves Dards, 
a name which has survived from the name of the great nation, 
• the “Derdai” of Megasthenes® and the Daradas or Daradas of 
the Mahabharata. There are several dialects of Sina, the moat 
important of wdiich are Gihjiii of the Gilgit valley, Astorl of the 
Aator valley, Cildsi of the Indus valley from near Astor 'to 
Tangir, Gnrezl of the Gurez valley, and the two B'i'oJq>d, or 
Highland, dialects of Dras and of Dali-Hanu. The last-named 
is spoken in a couple of isolated Villages in Baltisfan, surrounded 
by speakers of the Balti dialect of Tibetan. It differs so widely 
from even the Brokpa of Dras that Dras and Dah-Hanu, people 
have to use Balti as a lingua franca when they communicate 
with each other. The name “ Dard ” has been extended by 
Europeans to include all the Aryan languages spoken south of 
the Hindu Kus, and is the basis of the wmrd “Dardic” used 
alternatively as a name for Modern Pi^aca. 

41. Kdiimu'i or Kd&ir'^ is the language of the valley of 
Kasrnir. Its basis is a tongue closely allied to Sina, and some 
of its most common words, such as the personal pronouns or 
words indicating close blood-relationship, are almost identical 
with the corresponding words in that language. But at an early 
date it developed a literature under Sanskrit influence, and both 
its vocabulary and its accidence have been strongly afiected by 
that language or its descendants, especially the Lahnda of the 
Westerri Panjab spoken immediately to its south. In the 
fourteenth century a.d. the valle}^ was invaded by the Musalmans, 
and it rernained under their rule till the year 1814, when it was 
conquered by the Sikkhs. During these flve centuries the bulk 
of the population became converted to Islam, and a large number 
of Persian and (through Persian) Arabic words was added to the 

^ Mr. Grahau).e Bailey informs me that, the word is pronounced with a cerebral 
n 9 ,nd with the accent on the last syllable. The presence oF the cerebral n is 
surprising', as I have never come across that letter either in the language itself or 
in the closely related Ka^miri. 

® See also, for important information regarding Brokpa, or Highland, dialects, 
Shaw, “Stray Arians in Tibet,” JASB. xlvii, pt. i, 26 If. 

® McCrindle, Ancimt India as described in Classical Literature, ill. . 
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vocabulary. Those Kasmiris who became Musalmaiis naturally 
borrowed most freely from this foreign source; but tlie speech 
even of those few who remained faithful to Hinduism is also 
infected by it. Kasmiri has a respectable literature, and fias 
received, study at the hands of its own speakers. A grammar, 
on the model of the Kaumudis of India and named the Kusmira- 
kibddmrta, Avas Avritten about the year 1875 a.d. by Isvara 
Kaula,i yriiQ for the first time gave the language a fairly 
consistent system of spelling. His system is gradually being 
adopted, but with most writers the spelling of Ivasmiri is still 
in a state of chaos. Kasmiri A’^aries slightly from place to pdact'. 
It has one important dialect, Ka^if^wm, spoken in Ka^t'^war 
(Kishtwar of the maps) to the south-east of the valley on the 
Upper Cinab. There are. also a number of local dialects of small 
importance, such as Dodf, Rambani, and Rbyidi, .spoken in 
isolated villages south of the valley, in the hills betAA^een'it and 
the Cinab, Avhere the latter passes through Jammu territory, 
Kasmiri is the only one of the Modern Pisaca languages which 
has a written character. Musahiurns, who form the bulk of the 
population, employ a modification of the Persian character'. 
Hindus prefer the Sarada character, and in this most old Ivasmiri 
works are written, but of late years the Nagari liafe begun to 
come into general use. Although Ka^miri cannot be called a pure 
example of the Modern Pisaca languages, it is the only one for 
which AA^e have ample materials for .study. It will hence Ixi 
frequently referred to in the folloAving pages. 

42. Maiydb may'be taken as a corrupted form of 8ina. The 
River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west 
through the Cilas country till it receives the River Kandia. 
From this point the joint Indus-cum-Kandia turns to the south, 
and passes through a Avild hill-country knoAAm as the Indus 
Koliistan till it debouches on to the plains of the Panjab. In 
this Koliistan several dialects are spoken, all based upon ^ina, 
but much mixed Avith the Lahnda spoken to its south, and Avith 
P^-sto. These dialects are collectively known as Kohistani, and 
Maiya, the most important of them, may be taken as the typical 
example. Others, such as the Cilis and Ganro, are de.scri bed by 
Biddulph in Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh. None of these dialects 
lias any known literature or Avritten character. The Ksliistan 
^ Published by the ASB., under the editorship of the present Avriter, ixr 1898. 
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was for long under the domination of the Af 7 ans, and the main 
language of the country is still P"'st6, Kdhistani being spoken 
■only by a few tribes who, while they have accepted Islam from 
their conquerors,, still adhere to tlieir ancient tongue. 

43. Another Kohistan, that of the valleys of the Rivers Swat, 
Panjkora, and Kunar, lies immediately to the west of the Indus 
Kohistan. Here also P®'st6 is the main language, but, exactly 
as in the case of the Indus Valley, there are a certain number 
■of tribes who still speak languages that are based on Sina, with 
an admixture of P^sto and Lahnda. As a typical example we 
may take Gdrwi, spoken in the north of this second Kohistan. 
Other dialects which may be mentioned are Torivdll or Tonvdldh, 
spoken south of Garwi, and JBa^kdrik of the upper part of the 
Swat and Panjkora valleys. Both of these last-named are 
described by Biddulph in the work already mentioned. Both 
Maiya-and Garwi are mixed forms of speech, and their names 
will seldom be met with in the following pages. 

44. Very little is known about the Modern Pisaca languages 
■except Ba%ali and Kasmiri. None of them really falls strictly 
within the definition of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and hence they 
will not directly form an object of study in this work. But 
nevertheless they have exercised such strong influence over the 
true Indo-Aryan vernaculars of the Himalaya, the Panjab, 
Gujarat, and the west of Central India, tliat some consideration 
■of their peculiarities is a necessity, and accordingly, when such 
a necessity occurs, our main reliance will be placed upon the 
forms observable in the two languages just mentioned. 

45. We have seen that the Modern Pisaca languages are 
divided into three groups — a western, a central language 
(Khowar), and an eastern. It is important to note that the 
western group is much more nearly related to the eastern group 
than either is to Khowar, a language which according to 
geographical position separates them as if it were a wedge 
between the two.^ In order to show the independent position 
occupied by Khowar I give the following short list of words 
partly based on Leitner. Beside the Khowar terms are shown 
the corresponding words in two western languages, Ba^ali and 

^ This Avas first shown by Leitner in The Bashgeli Kafirs and their Language, 
reprinted from the Journal of the United Service Institution of India, hfo. 43, 
Lahore, June 10, 1880. 
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Kalasa, and two eastern ones, Sina and Kasmiri. Although 
Kliowar occupies this independent position, it certainly belongs 
to the Modern Pi^aea languages, and has borrowed nothing of 
importance from the Palcah languages to its north. 



WESTEltN CUOUP. 

Easticrn Croup. 


ENOMSir. 

— 

~ - 


— 

Kiiovvah. 


BaSgalL 

Kaki.^!. 

Sinii. 

Kasinh'I. 


Bad 

digar 

kJidca 

kacO 

kacy^ 

Sum 

Behind 

fiioT 

piBd 

phattu 

pat<^ 

del 

Black 

il 

kruna, 

kind 

krehun'^ 

So, 

Bone 

atll 

atl 

ail 

advp'- 

kol 

•Cow 

gao 

gak 

go 

gdv 

leSu 

Deep 

guru 

gut 

gutumo 

gutuh'' 

kttlum 

Dog 

krui 

Seon 

,^u 

/mu" 

rml 

Eye 

act 

(!C, 

del 

geld 

jac 

Finger 

angur 

anijd 

dgui 

ang^'g^ 

camid 

Head 

Sai 

m 


hr 

sor 

Heavy 

■ gdno 

aguroka 

aguru 

gdh^ 

kCtyl 

High 

drgr 

hfdala 

ntallo 

wdtul^ 

Bang 

Horse 

uHp 

hak 

aSpo 

— 

istor 

Husband 

muS 

hem 

hard 

barfd 

mdS 

Is 

as&e 

hCi 

haiiH 

clmh 

aaur, SSr 

Rise 

^tMd 

■uSii 

uthS 

wdth 

Tupie 

.Silver 

uni . 

rua 

riip 

rdp- 

dro%nm, 

Son 

puir 

putr 

puc 

pfit^ 

jau 

Sour 

cenai 

cukra 

curko 

hdk^ 

Silt 

■Star 

rnka 

taro 

tarfi 

tdruh^ 

islurl ' 

Stone 

wiKt 

hatt 

hut 

— 

hurt 

Sweet 

mac a 

mdhora 

mdrd 

mddnr'^ 

Sirin 

Tongue 

dits 

jip 

JW 

zev 

liglnt 

Was 

(izzi 

am 

aau 

dti«' 

daaktai, uSa'i 


It must not be assumed that Khowar is so different from the 
other Modern Pisaca languages as this table seems to show. The 
table indicates only points of difference and not the many points 
■of agreement. 

46. Finally, in regard to Modern Pisaca languages, it is note- 
worthy that they still possess many words in extremely ancient 
forms. Such are, for instance, Kalasa Jcakawah, Veron kaJcdku, 
Ba%ali kakak, a fowl, as compared with the Yedic Sanskrit 
Jcrkavakr- ; Khowar dro^^ibm, silver, which preserves the Greek 
Spax/J^V unaltered to the ’present day, although even in Sanskrit 
it became changed to dramma- ; Skr. kslra-, milk, kak%r, 
white (§ 290) ; Skr. svasdr-, Kh. ispusdr, a sister. 

( To he continued. ) 
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TEE BUSSIAN SEIZUBE OF BABDHA'AE IN 94S AE. 

By Professor D. S. Margoliouth 

TT appears from those who liave written tlie history of Russia 
-L that neither native nor European authorities know anything 
about it before the latter half of the ninth century, and that the 
tenth century is nearing its end before anything like firm ground 
is reached. Their name is by this time quite familiar to the 
Arabic chroniclers, and Ibn al-Athir even takes the trouble to 
record the commencement of the conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity; according to him in the ^mar 375, i.e, 985-6 A.B., 
the Byzantine emperors being besieged found it necessary to 
invoke the aid of the king of the Russians, and offered him their 
sister in marriage. She declined to marry one who was not of 
her religion, whence this Russian king adopted Christianity, and 
that was how the religion began to be propagated in liis country. 
The date of the first conversion of a Russian king given by 
Morfill on the authority of a Russian chronicle is within two 
years of that assigned by Ibn al-Athir; the former 988, the 
latter apparently 986 ; and Ibn al-Athir is here following 
a contemporary record. The name Bus, i.e. Russians, was 
already- familiar to Ibn al-Athir’s readers and indeed those of the 
authority whom he excerpts owing to their being mentioned 
by the popular poet Mutanabbi in his most celebrated poem, 
describing the victory won by the Hamdanide Saif al-daulah in 
954 over a force mustered by the Byzantine general called the 
Domesticus, wherein according to the poet so many tribes and 
tongues were represented that a staff of interpreters w’^as 
required. The only nation which he mentions besides Bum,. 
i.e. the Byzantine Greeks, is BOs ; and as he declares that he 
himself fought in the battle, mounted on a charger presented to 
him by his patron, Saif al-daulah, he probably deserves credit 
when he asserts that Russians took part in the fight. He 
doubtless singles them out for mention because some eleven years, 
before they had attracted the attention of the Islamic world by 
that seizure of Bardha'ah in Adharbaijan with which this paper 
is to deal. But the name Bus or Buss was already known to- 
geographical students in Islamic countries by the accounts of the 
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people wliicli the writers on this subject had given in works 
dating from the latter half of the third Islamic century. These 
accounts have been collected and translated into various 
European languages ; the most detailed in some ways is that of 
one Ibn Fadlan, contemporary of the Caliph Muqtadir (908-32)^ 
preserved by the geographer Yaqut; it is a travellers tale, 
and deals mainly with the funeral rites, which it ddscribes 
elaborately; the value of this account appears to be very slight. 
One that is of somewhat greater interest is to be found in the 
geographical work of Ibn Rusteh, an author who may be roughly 
dated 900 a.d. Although this description has already been 
rendered into English in a work by Thomsen, it will be of use for 
our present purpose to paraphrase it afresh, in order to compare 
with it what those who mixed with the Russians some half a 
century later learned from them about their w^ays and the country 
whence they came.’^ 

He starts by saying that they live in an island surrounded by 
a lake and that this island takes three days to traverse. Its soil 
is so moist that if a man sets foot upon it the earth shakes. 
They have a king called the Khaqan of the Russians, and they 
raid the Slavs, sailing in ships until they come out to their 
territory?’, whence they take them captive, and bring them to the 
Khazars and Bulgars, to whom they sell them. They have no 
cultivated territory of their own; they live entirely on what they 
fetch from the lands of the Slavs. When a son is born to one of 
them, the father presents him with a drawn sword which he lays 
down in front of the child, saying, “You sliall inherit no property 
from me; your sole possession is to be what you earn for 
yourself with this sword.” They have no agriculture nor 
villages, their sole occupation is trading with various furs which 
tliey sell their customers, taking in exchange coin which they tie 
up in their sacks. They are very cleanly in their dress, and the 
men wear gold bracelets ; they are kind to their slaves, and 
dainty in their apparel, as is suitable for merchants; they have 
large cities, are given to good living, and are liberal to their 
guests ; they are indeed bountiful to all strangers who take 
refuge with them, and allow none of their guests to suffer harm 
or injustice; where any such attempt is made they take the 
guest’s part and protect him. They have swords called after 
^ JBihliotheca Geogr. Arab., vii, 145. 
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Solomon, and if any part of the nation appeal for aid they all 
respond, and nnite in meeting the enemy until the enemjj^ is 
defeated. If one citizen brings an action against another, the 
king acts as judge; if he can settle the dispute, well and good; 
if they cannot agree to his sentence the matter is referred to their 
swords, and whichever sword is the sharper wins ; the families of 
the disputants thereupon come out armed and fight; whichever 
gains 'the upper hand has the right to settle what is to happen to 
the other party. They have native physicians, who exercise 
despotic power over their kings; if the physician orders the king 
to sacrifice to their Creator men, women, or cattle, the king is 
bound to obey, and the physician takes the human being or the 
beast, throws a rope round the neck of the victim, and hangs it on 
a beam until it dies, asserting that this is a sacrifice to God. 
They are of great valour, and if they invade the territory of any 
tribe they will not turn back until they have either destroyed the 
tribe, or carried their women into captivity and made slaves of 
the men. They have enormous frames, are goodly in appearance, 
and 'bold; their enterprises whether in war or trade are all 
conducted in ships, nofc on the backs of beasts. They wear 
trousers so ample that as much as a hundred yards goes to tlie 
•material of a pair; they are gathered up and tied above the knee. 
They . regularly go about armed and in groups owing to the 
inse6U«?ity’ of life and property which there is among them : for if 
a 'man have a little money it is likely to excite the cupidity of 
his intimate associate, who will when he gets the chance kill him 
in order to obtain possession of it. When a grandee among them 
dies, they dig for him a grave like a vast mansion, and bury in it 
with him his clothes, the gold bracelets which he wore in his 
lifetime, a quantity of food with jugs of wine, and coined money; 
in his grave tliey bury, too, his favourite wife, on whom the door 
of the grave is closed so that she dies there. 

This account clearly verges on the fabulous; in that of 
Istakhri, for burial, burning is substituted; according to him, in 
the' case 'of the wealthy ' their slave-girls voluntarily throw 
themselves on the pyre. 

. Burning is also mentioned in this context by Mas'udi, who 
gives the date 332 (943) for his account of the Russians in his. 
work The Golden Meadows, which was finished in 336. He 
distinguishes the Russian from the Hindu practice, as being 
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obligatory, whereas in the case of the Hindus it is voluntary. He 
mentions it in connexion with the Kussians who according tq him 
shared the town of Itil on the Lower Volga with the Jews, whose 
creed liad been adopted by tlie Khazar king, some Christians, and 
some Sclavs, who, like the Russians, were pagans, What is 
surprising is that Mas'udi knows of an invasion of the Moslem 
countries on the south-west coast of the Caspian by a Russian 
fleet some time after the year 300 (912), but he cannot exactly 
remember when. According to him the Russians had in his time 
exclusive command of the navigation of the Black Sea, and 
possessed five hundred vessels, each with a crew of a hundred 
men ; they got into the Caspian by sailing up that arm of the 
Volga which discharged into the Black Sea and then sailing down 
the arm which discharges into the Caspian ; they had, on the 
occasion of which he could not fix the exact date, harassed the 
provinces Tabaristan and Jurjan, which border the Caspian, and 
advanced into Adharbaijan as far as Ardabil ; thej^ had landed at 
Baku in the country called Shirwan. After a successful raid 
they occupied some islands near Baku, and thence carried on war 
against the Moslem shipping. On their w^ay home the Russians 
were attacked on the bank of the Volga, by a force of Moslems 
who were inhabitants of the Khazar country, who inflicted a? 
severe defeat upon them. Since that time, he says, there had 
been no raids on the part of this nation. It is bard to explain 
how Mas'udi, who lived in Egypt, came to hear of this raid, 
whereas Miskawaihi,,wlio was in close contact with the inhabitants 
and even princes of the raided regions, knows nothing of it, but 
introduces the Russians for the first time in 832. If Mas'udi had 
not dated his account of the matter in the very year wherein 
Miskawaihi places the expedition which is to , be described, we 
might suppose'that Mas'udi was referring to it. That supposition 
is excluded, and indeed a later chronicler of Tabaristan, of the 
seventh century, gives the date 297 = 910 as that of a Russian 
expedition. “This year sixteen ships filled with Russians came to 
Abasgun and the adjacent coasts, and carried oft’ or slew many 
Moslems. The Governor of Sari sent news of this to the Samanid 
ruler of Khorasan. Next year (299 = 911) the Russians returned 
in greater force, burned Sari and Banjah-hazar and carried off 
many, prisoners. Tiieri they sailed to Chashma-Rud, in Dailaman ; 
but while some of. them were on land a number of the people of 
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Gilan descended to the seashore, burned their ships, and slew 
tliose who had landed. Shirwanshah, King of the Khazars, 
hearing of this, intercepted such of their ships as had escaped, 
and destroyed them and their crews ; thenceforth the marauding 
raids of the Russians were stopped.” ^ 

This account seems to-be a careless extract from Mas'udi, 
since its author confuses the King of Shirwan, according to 
Mas'udi a Moslem named ‘Ali b, al-Haitham, with the King of the 
Khazars, who was a Jew. He differs from Mashidi in placing the 
expedition before 300 ; and according to him there was a yet 
earlier Russian invasion of these regions in the days of 
Hasan b. Zaid, a ruler of Tabaristan who died 270 = 884. If there 
is any truth in this statement this would be the first appearance 
of the Russians on any stage. Mas‘udi, however, seems to regard 
the- expedition which he describes as the first time they entered 
into relations with the Moslems, since he makes the inhabitants 
of the Caspian coasts absolutely unaccustomed to such piratical 
enterprises, the sea having previously been used only by merchant 
men and fishing vessels. The King of the Khazars, whose river 
they had to ascend, gave the Russians permission on condition 
of sharing their booty to the extent of one half. Of course there 
ds no arm of the Volga which discharges into the Black Sea : 
possibly Mas'udi had heard of the Don, and supposed there was 
connexion between those rivers. His story cannot of course be 
niythical, yet it is surprising that Miskawaihi, who gives a fairly 
detailed account of the afiairs of Adharbaijan and the adjoining 
provinces for the thirty-six years which preceded the expedition 
to which we are coming, and was in touch with the princes of 
those , regions, should apparently know nothing of it. Ibn 
Isfandiyar’s story of an expedition in the middle of the ninth 
century is much less plausible. In any case K^ince Mashidis 
account is vague, whereas Miskawaihi s is detailed, we are 
justified in regarding the expedition which he describes as the 
first entry of the Russians into oriental politics. 

In the year 332 of the Hijrah, beginning September 4, 
943 A.p„ a Russian fleet crossed the Caspian, and seized the 
city Bardha‘ah in the province Adharbaijan. This province was 
for the time being in the power of the Salar Marzuban b. 
Mohammed b. Musafir, who had become possessed of it in 941 
' B. G. Browne, Ibn la/tndiyar, p. 199. 
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after a complicated series of events which need not now concern 
ns. We are told that this prince was an adherent of the sect 
called Batiniyyah, which is usually applied to some form of 
Shidsm. The Caliphate was at this time undergoing the worst of 
the throes which resulted two years later, in the establishment of 
the Buwaihid empire ; hence it was an opportune time for any 
external enemy to attack an outlying portion of the old dominion 
of the Caliphs. The expedition, of which, as will be seen, a fairly 
detailed account has been preserved, bears some resemblance to 
the first historical appearance of the Teutons in the time of 
Marius ; we see for the first time on the scene a nation destined 
to play a part of tremendous importance later on. The account 
which I shall now translate is from a MS. which is on the eve of 
publication,^ being the chronicle of Miskawaihi, wdio was con- 
temporary with the events recorded and was in the service of the 
Buwaihid princes ; it will be seen from the narrative, that he 
heard about it from persons who had actually witnessed the 
events. The excerpt which Ibn al-Athir, whose chronicle is here 
based on Miskawaihi, gives of the expedition is very meagre ; 
and I fancy that much attention has not hitherto been called in 
Europe to this appearance of the Russians in a field where even 
in our time they were till recently struggling. 

Account op the Exploits of 'the Russians and their issue. 

They are a mighty nation with vast frames and great courage. 
They know not defeat, nor does any of them turn his back till he 
slay or be slain. It is the practice of the individual among them 
to carry his armour, while bearing suspended upon his person an 
artisan’s outfit, axe, saw, hammer and the like. He fights with 
spear and shield ; he wears a sword, and has hung upon him a lance 
and an instrument resembling a poniard. They fight on foot, 
especially these invaders. For, indeed, after sailing the sea which 
washes their country ^ they crossed to a vast river called the Kur, 
which has its source in the mountains of Adharbaijan and Armenia, 
and flows into this sea. It is the river of Bardha'ah, which they 
compare to the Tigris. When they reached the Kur they were 
met by Marzuban’s® officer who served as his governor of 

^ i.e. the printed texb. The Gibb Trust .has already published the facsimile. 
See vi, p. 100 fob 

2 The Caspian. 

® Marzuban b. Mohammed b. Musafir was supreme throughout Adharbaijan. 
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Bardlia'ah at the head of three hundred Daileinites and about 
the same number of Sihluks and Kurds. He also summoned the 
people of the place to arms, and was joined by some 5,000- 
volunteers anxious to fight these invaders. They were, howeveiv 
under a delusion, not knowing the strength of the Russians, whom 
they expected to behave like Greeks or Armenians. When they met 
them in battle not more than an, hour elapsed before the Russians 
made a fierce onslaught which routed the army of Bardha‘ah ; the 
volunteers and the rest of the troops turned their backs with the 
exception of the Dailemites, who stood their ground, and were 
killed to a man, except such of tliem as were mounted. The 
Russians then pursued the fugitives to the town, whence every 
one, soldier or civilian, who had a mount to carry him fled,, 
leaving the town to be entered and seized by the Russians. 

I was informed by Abu’l-'Abbas Ibn Nudar and a number of 
careful inquirers how the Russians when they hurried into the 
tcxwn made a proclamation to the following effect to the citizens : 
“ There is no dispute between us on the matter of religion ; we 
only desire the sovereignty ; it is our duty to treat j^ou well and 
yours to be loyal to us.” The armies, however, came against them 
from all sides,, only to be routed by the Russians, who made 
sorties. When the Moslems charged the Russians, the people of 
.Bardha'ah cried out Allah Alchar, and flung stones at the 
Russians. The latter had charged the people of Bardha'ah to 
restrain themselves- and not interfere between them and the 
Sultan,^ but though this advice was accepted by the respectable 
classes, the common people and the rabble, would not restrain 
themselves, but gave vent to their feelings by attacking the 
Russians when the followers of the Sultan charged them. After 
a time they issued a proclamation that none of the original 
inhabitants were to remain in the town, after three days from 
the day of the proclamation. All who had mounts to carry 
them, their womenfolk and their children, left the place. These, 
however, were a small minority; when the fourth day came the 
majority were still there ; so the Russians put them to the 
sword, slaughtering countless numbers. After the massacre they 
bound over ten thousand men and lads with their womenfolk, 
their wives and their daughters ; they proceeded to place the 
women and children in a fortress within the city called locally 
^ i.e. the Mo&lem government. 
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Shahristan, where they had taken up their quarters, lodged their 
troops and entrenched .themselves. They then gathered the men 
into the Public Mosque, set guards at tlie doors and bade the men 
ransom themselves. 

Account of a sound scheme suggested bf one of them, 
WHICH THE V declined TO FOLLOW, IN CONSEQUENCE WHEREOF 
THEY WERE MASSACRED AND THEIR GOODS AND FAMILIES 
WERE PILLAGED. 

There was in tlie place a Christian clerk of sound judgment 
named Ibn Sam'un, who acted as negotiator between the parties,, 
and made an arrangement with the Russians, whereby each man 
should be ransomed for twenty dirhems. The wiser among 
the Moslems acceded to this arrangement, but the othera 
disapproved, holding that it was Ibn Sam'un’s purpose to equalize 
the Moslems with the Christians as payers of poll-tax.^ 
Ibn Sam'un, therefore, broke off negotiations ; the Russians 
delayed their massacre hoping to' get this trifling amount from 
their intended victims. When it was not forthcoming they put 
them to the sword, and indeed slew them to the last man except 
a few who got away in a narrow conduit which conveyed water 
to the Mosque, and such as purchased their lives with hoards 
which they happened to possess. It happened in some cases 
that a Moslem arranged with a Russian to buy his life for a 
Certain sum, and went with the Russian to his house or shop. 
When he produced his hoard, and it turned out to be more than 
the sum which he had covenanted to pay, tlie Russian would not 
let him keep it, not even if it were many times more than the 
amount, but kept raising his demands till he had ruined the 
man ; only when the Russian was convinced that nothing- 
remained to him, no gold, silver, bedding or clothing, would he- 
let him go, giving him a piece of stamped clay to serve as a safe- 
conduct. Thus the Russians possessed themselves of a vast 
amount of property. They retained the females and lads, on 
whom they gratified their lusts, and whom they enslaved. 

When the terrible nature of the calamity was realized, and 
the Moslems in the different countries heard about it, they called 

’ Probably this is corrupt for a ■word meaning “rausom”, since a single 
payment could not well be called “poll-tax”, and the Islamic law assesses afa 
different rates the lives of different religious communities. 
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■for a general expedition. • Marzuban b. Mobammed mustered bis 
troops, and called for a general enlistment. Volunteers joined 
bim from all directions. He marcbed at tbe bead of 30,000 men, 
but in spite of tbe numbers that be bad gathered, be was unable 
to make bead against tbe Russians or to produce any effect upon 
them. Morning and evening be used to attack them, and 
regularly retire defeated. Tbe war continued to be waged in 
this style for many days, and the Moslems were always the 
vanquished. 

When the Moslems found themselves unable to deal with tbe 
Russians, and Marzuban began to realize tbe situation, be bad 
recourse to strategy. It so happened that when tbe Russians 
bad got into Bardba'ah ^ they indulged excessively in tbe fruit 
of which there are numerous sorts tbere.^ This produced an 
epidemic among them, as theirs is an exceedingly cold country, 
where no tree grows, and tbe little fruit which they have is 
imported from distant regions. When their numbers began 
thereby to be reduced, Marzuban, seeking for a stratagem, 
bethought him of laying an ambush for them at night. He, 
therefore, arranged with his army that they should make a 
hurried attack ; when the Russians charged, he with his followers 
.should let themselves be routed, thereby encouraging them to 
hope that they Would be able to annihilate the Moslem army ; 
when the Russians got beyond the place where the ambush lay, 
Marzuban with his followers should return to the charge and 
.-shout to the ambush a cry on which they had agreed ; when the 
Russians had thus got between the two forces, the Moslems would 
have them in their power. 

The morning after this scheme had been arranged, Marzuban, 
with his followers, advanced, and the Russians came out to meet 
them. Their commander was mounted on an ass, and his 
followers came out and ranged themselves in order of battle. 
The usual procedure occurred. Marzuban, with the Moslems, 
took to flight, and were pursued by the Russians till they had got 
beyond the place of the ambush. Only the Moslems continued 
their flight. 

Marzuban afterwards narrated how, when he saw his followers 

^ The bexb has Maraghah, but it is nob stated that they overran all 
-Adharbaijan ; this seems, therefore, to be a scribe’s error. 

® Moses of Khorene mentions olives and cucumbers. 
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4xcfc thus, and his earnest entreaties to them to renew the hgiit 
were unavailing, owing to the terror of the Russians which had 
seized their hearts, he recognized that if this went on the Russians 
-on their return would not fail to notice the ambush, which would 
in consequence be destroyed. So, he said, I turned round myself 
with my personal attendants, my brother, my staff, and my 
retainers, having made up my mind to die a martyr’s death. 
Thereupon most of the Dailemites were shamed into doing the 
like; we charged, cried out to the ambush, which issued forth 
behind the Russians, fought them in brave style, and killed seven 
liundred of them, including their commander ; the remainder 
made their way into the fortress in the town where they had 
established their quarters and whither they had moved a quantity 
of food and stores, and where they housed their captives and 
their treasures. 

While Marzuhan was besieging them, with no other plan than 
to redu'ce them by protracted siege, new'S reached him that 
Abu ‘Abdallah Husain b. Sa'id b. Hamdan ^ had entered 
Adharbaijan and reached Salmas, w'here lie had united forces 
with Ja'far b. Shakkuyah, the Kurd who was at the head of the 
Hadayan ^ hordes. Marzuhan was therefore compelled to leave 
one of his officers to fight the Russians with five hundred 
Dailemites, fifteen hundred Kurdish horsemen, and two thousand 
volunteers ; he himself proceeded to Auran,-"^ wdiere he met 
Abu ‘Abdallah, An insignificant engagement ensued, when 
there was a heavy snowfall; the followers of Abu ‘Abdallah, 
most of whom were Arabs, became disorderly, and deserted him ; 
he, in consequence, made for one of the fortified cities, but was 
met on the way by a dispatch from his cousin Nasir al-daulah, 
informing him of the death of Tuzun, in Baghdad, and the. 
desertion of Tuzun’s troops to himself, and of his determination 
to descend with them to Baghdad,in order to fight Mu‘izz al-daulah, 
who had entered and taken possession of the city after Tuzun's 


^ He had heen Na^ir al-daulah ’s minister of public security there in 326 (i, 404). 

2 In Ibn Hauqal, ed. de Goeje, p. 156, the name is spelt Hadnaniyyah. They 
are said (ibid. 239) to be quartered at Ushnuh, near Urmiah. In the list of 
Kurdish tribes given by Sir Mark Sykes, Tlit GalipVs Last Heritage, pp. 553-92, 
neither of these names figures ; the nearest vrould appear to be Ban an, bub its 
location is very different. 

® This place is nob mentioned by Yaqut. Azan, near Salmas, on the modern, 
maps, seems likely to be meant. 
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departure upstream. He therefore ordered Abu ‘Abdallah to 
evacuate Adharbaijan and rejoin him, which he did. 

The followers of Marzuban continued to attack and besiege 
the Russians till the latter grew weary. The epidemic became 
severe in addition. When one of them died they buried with him 
his arms, clothes, and equipment, also his wife or some other of 
■his womenfolk, and his slave, if he happened to be attached to 
him ; this being their practice.^ After their power had come to 
an end the Moslems disturbed their graves and brought out a 
number of swords, which are in great demand to this day for 
their sharpness and excellence. When their numbers were 
reduced they left by night, the fortress in ■ wdiich they had 
established their quarters, carrying on their backs all they could 
of their treasure, gems and tine raiment, and burning the rest. 
They dragged with them such women, boys, and girls as they 
wanted, and made for the Kur, where the ships in which they 
had issued from their homes were in readiness with their crews, 
and three hundred Russians wdiom they had been supporting 
with portions of their booty. They embarked and departed, and 
God. saved the Moslems from them. 

From persons who witnessed these Russians I heard wonderful 
stories of their prowess and contempt of the Moslem forces 
gathered against them. Thus there was a story current in the 
region which I heard from many persons how five Russians were 
assembled in a garden in Bardha'ah, one of them a beardless lad 
of fair countenance, the son of one of their chieftains, with some 
captive women. When the Moslems knew of their presence they 
surrounded the garden, and a large number of Hailemite and 
other troops came together to fight these five. They tried hard 
to get a single prisoner out of the number, but it was not 
possible, for none of them would capitulate, and they could not 
be killed before they had slain many times their number of the 
Moslems, The beardless lad was the last survivor. When he 
perceived that he was going to be captui-ed 'he mounted a tree 
that \vas near him and kept slashing, away at his vital parts with 
his scitqitar till he fell dead. 

It can obviously be no accident that this nation makes its' 
appearance in the annals of the West and of the East at about 

• ^ This is recorded hy the other authorities on the early Russians. 
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the same time; Mr. Morfill apparently quotes as the first example 
•of the name Russian in a European author the iovm Rosisti used 
of a language which he quotes for one of the River Dnieper in 
a work by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitiis dated 950 ; 
as we have seen the events recorded by Miskawaihi took place 
some seven years before that date. Like the geographers he is 
decidedly vague as to the place whence they came ; it appears to 
have been somewhere on the northern shores of the Caspian. 
This, he thinks, and not tlie Black Sea bounded their country. • 
Nor does he tell us whether this was a private venture on the 
part of the invaders, or whether it was organized by the national 
government ; the nature of the enterprise suggests the latter 
rather than the former. The complete absence of names is 
especially vexing, since these would have given some linguistic 
clues ; thus a great deal is made out from the name quoted by 
Constantine as Russian opposed to Slavonic : the word is said by 
Morfill to be Scandinavian, and this confirms the tradition of 
a Scandinavian invasion of the Russian territory near the end of 
the ninth century ; Russian territory meaning Novgorod and the 
surrounding country, which is certainly far removed from the 
Caspian. 

The summary which follows later in Miskawaihi’s history 
states that the Russians had at the time no religion ; the 
detailed account is less trenchant, merely saying that the 
invaders made no attempt at proselytizing, and only aimed at 
sovereignty ; which last detail has the appearance of being 
etymological, since the word Rus in Arabic suggests a familiar 
group of words which signify headship. That resemblance 
cannot well be held to have suggested the form Rus in lieu of 
Russ, since we find the former in the geographies which are some 
decades of years earlier, and Constantine’s form Rosisti has the 
long vowel, which perhaps may come from the tribal name 
mentioned in Ezekiel, which some have connected with the 
Russians. The account of Ibn Rusteh implies that they had 
a religion, involving human sacrifices; as the medicine men, who 
according to him were all-powerful in the country, were clearly 
priests. 

The detail given • by Miskawaihi that tlie Russian soldier 
besides his weapons habitually carried about with him various 
artisan’s tools, is similar to what is stated by Ibn Fadlan ; even 
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ill our own time tlie carrying powers of the Russian soldier are- 
said to be exceedingly great. Wlien tlioir accoutrements are 
compared in the summary to tliose of the Dailemites, the author 
appears to refer in the first place to their being infantry; at 
times we find that in spite of the incessant disputes between 
the Dailemites and the Turkish elements in the armies of the time, 
the Dailemites could not dispense with the Turks, who provided the 
cavalry. The Dailemites were also exceedingly hardy, and when 
battles had to be decided by a question of endurance of privation 
it was found that the '^Jhirks gave way long before the Dailemites. 
A contemporary who describes how he once passed himself 
oft' as a Dailemite at the court of Abn’l-Qasim Baridi, who for 
a time was in possession of Basrah, states that in order to do so 
he purchased a couple of mules and a set of javelins with armour 
and a soldier’s kit; and that he arranged his hair in th.e style of 
the Jil and the Dailemites, which he does not further explain. 
The other details which this person gives of the mode Yldierein he 
passed for a Dailemite illustrate their manners rather than their 
equipment. Oim of the requisites was to consume quantities of 
garlic, taking nothing to mollify the consequences for the breath ; 
the other was to catch and kill flies in the presence of the 
governor, which apparently was not in accordance with the usual 
etiquette. 

The statement about the funeral ceremonies is similar to that 
of Ibn -Rusteh, though it appears to imply rather less ; 
Miskawaihi states from personal knowledge that the wmrrior’s 
sword w^as buried with him, but as he says nothing of jewels or 
money being unearthed he can scarcely be cited as evidence for 
this practice; on the other liand, he agrees that the wife of the 
deceased warrior was buried witli him, and the fact that the 
swords were unearthed afterwards shows that burial and not 
burning was the custom with this division of the nation. The 
custom is, of course, recorded of other primitive races ; and indeed 
of the Scythians, who are thought to be remote ancestors of the 
Russians ; Mr, Morfill quotes a description of the opening of 
a tomb in this region, which confirmed the account given by 
Herodotus of the practice. 

It is characteristic of the objective and judicial attitude 
assumed by the historian Miskawaihi that he uses few or no 
harsh words about these invaders. It appears from his chronicle 
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that owing to the absence o£ any central authority, the province 
Adharbaijan had been the prey of a number of ad venturers j, 
and so little co-opei’ation was there between the Islamic rulers, 
that while the person in possession of the province was 
endeavouring to recover the city from these powerful invaders, he 
found himself attacked in the rear by a Moslem prince. He 
holds that the citizens who took an active part against the 
invaders after they had accepted this foreign domination were 
the mob, not the educated class; and he attributes the failure, of 
the Christian necjotiator to obtain reasonable terms after the 
inhabitants had definitely sided wdth their former ruler against 
the Russians, to an unreasonable suspicion on the part of the 
Moslems. In what langfuagfe this Christian clerk communicated 
with the Russian invaders is not stated; wo may suspect that it 
was Greek. 

It is not clear that Bardha'ah ever recovered from what it 
underwent during this period. The notices of the place which 
have been collected from Armenian historians are all earlier than 
the Russian invasion : they are not consistent with regard to the 
names either of the province to which it should be assigned or of 
Ahe people who lived there : an attempt was made by a bishop to 
unite them (ecclesiastically) with the Armenians. In Yaqut’s 
time, i.e. about 1200 A.D., it was a village of no consequence. 
If it was on the River Kur, as Miskawaihi states, that region- 
appears to have entered Russian possession in the year 1813. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century it is described as 
a wretched village, the inhabitants having, been forced to emigrate 
by the constant wars of Georgians, Russians, and Pei’sians. 


PUBTHEB POEMS BY PO GHU-I, AND AN EXTBACT 
FBOM ms PBOSE WOBKS, TOGETHEB WITH TWO 
OTHEB T‘ANG POEMS 

Translated by Arthur Waley 

“Pour bien oonnoitre en quoi consiste la beaut6 de la Poesie Chinoise, il 
faudroifc poss^der leur langue ; efc comme la chose n’est pas ais6e, aussi ne peufc-on 
guferes ea donner qu’uae idee fort supex'ficielle.” — Dii HakU, Tom. iii, p. 290. 

INTRODUCTION 

I N 170 Chinese Poems ^ I liave <^iven an account of Po Olm-i’s 
life and translations of over sixty of his poems. 

Here are twenty-two further poems, of which all but one 
are now translated for the first time. The exception is No. 19, of 
which Pfizmaier gives a very inaccurate version in Denkschr. 
d. K. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Wien, xxxvi (1888), p. 239. 

The poems are followed by'a rather dull ghost-story. It is 
the remote ancestor of the tales translated by Professor Giles 
under the title “Strange Stories from a Cliinese Studio". 

P‘u Sung-ling, filj the author of the “ Strange 

Stories", was born 850 years later than Po Chii-i. Their style 
is not dissimilar, though the later writer is generally more 
allusive. I conclude my article with two characteristic T‘ang 
poems, one by Li Po |%), the other by Tu Fu (It These 
will enable the reader to estimate the immense originality of 
Po Cliti-i, who almost alone of T'ang poets, avoided the pedantry 
of obscure literary allusion. 

1. Lazy Man’s Song 

{Circa 810 A,D) 

I have got patronage, but am too lazy to use it; 

I have got land, but am too lazy to farm it. 

My house leaks ; I am too lazy to mend it ; 

My clothes are tornj I am too lazy to darn them. 

I have got wine, but am too lazy to drink ; 

So it’s just the same as if my cellar were empty. 

I have got a harp, but am too lazy to play ; 

So it’s just the same as if it had no strings. 

^ Constable, 1918. 
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My wife tells me there is no more bread in the house ; 

I want to bake, but am too lazy to grind. 

My friends and relatives write me long letters; 

I should like to read them, but they’re such a bother to open. 
I have always been told that Chi Shu-yeh ] 

Passed his whole life in absolute idleness. 

But he played the liarp and sometimes transmuted metals, 

So even he was not so lazy as I. 

2 

{Circa 812.) 

Illness and idleness give me much leisure. 

What do I do with my leisure, when it comes ? 

I cannot bring myself to discard inkstone and brush ; 

Now and then I make a new poem. 

When the poem is made, it is slight and flavourless, 

A thing of derision to almost every one, 

Superior people will be pained at the flatness of the metre ; 
Common people will hate the plainness of the words, 

I sing it to myself, then stop and think about it . . . 

^ * ‘ik * * * ^ 

The Prefects of Soochow and P'eng-ts‘e- 

Would perhaps have praised it, but they died long ago. 

Who else would care to hear it ? 
No one to-day except Yiian Chen, 

And he is banished to the city of Chiang-ling, 

For three years an usher in the Penal Court, 

Parted from me by three thousand leagues 
He will never know even that the poem was made. 

3, Parting from the Winter Stove 

On the fifth day after the ri.se of Spring, 

Everywhere — the season’s gracious attitudes ! 

The white sun gradually lengthening its course. 

The blue-grey clouds hanging as though they would fall ; 
The last icicle breaking into splinters of jade ; 

The new stems marshalling red sprouts. 

The things I meet are all full of. gladness; 

It is not only I who love the Spring. 

^ Also known as Ohi K'ang, a famous quietist. 

^■Wei Ying-wu, 8th cent, a.d., and T‘ao Ch'ien, 365-427 a.d. 


7 
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To welcome the flowers I stand in the hack garden ; 

To enjoy the sunlight I sit under the front eaves. 

Yet still in my heart there lingers one regret ; 

Soon I shall part with the flame of my red stove ! 

4. Winter Night 

{W^'iUen during his ratiremant in 812.) 

My liouse is poor ; those that I love have left me ; 

My body is sick ; I cannot join the feast. 

There is not a living soul before my eyes, 

As I lie alone locked in my cottage room. 

My broken lamp burns with a feeble flame ; 

My tattered curtains are crooked and do not meet. 

“ Tsek, tsek ” on the door-.step and window-sill 
Again I hear the new snow fall. 

As I grow older, gradually I sleep less ; 

I wake at midnight and sit up straight in bed. 

If I had not learned the “art of sitting and forgetting ^ 
How could I endure this utter loneliness ? 

Stiff and stark my body cleaves to the earth ; 

Unimpeded my, soul yields to Change.^ 

So has it been for four long years. 

Through one thousand and three hundred nights ! 

5. Visiting the Hsi-lin Temple 

{Written during his exile) 

I dismount from my horse at the Hsi-lin Temple ; 

I throw the porter my slender riding-whip. 

In the morning I work at a Government office-desk ; 

In the evening I become a dweller in the Sacred Hills. 

In the second month to the north of Kuang-lu 
The ice breaks and the snow begins to melt. 

On the southern plantation the tea-plant thrusts its sprouts j 
Through the northern sluice the veins of the spring ooze. 

***** iff * 

This year there is war in An-hui, 

In every place soldiers are rushing to arms. 

^ Yen Hui told Confucius that he had acquired the “art of sitting and 
foi'getting ”. Asked what that meant, Yen Hui replied, “I have learnt to- 
discard my body and obliterate my intelligence ; to abandon matter and be 
impervious to sense-perception. By this method I become one M'ith the All- 
Pervading”, — Chuang TzU, cap. vi. 

^ “ Change” is the principle of endless mutation which governs the-Universe. 
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Men of learning have been summoned to the Council Board ; 
Men of action are marching to the battle-line. 

Only I, who have no talents at all, 

Am left in the mountains to play with the pebbles of the stream. 

6. Hearing the Early Oriole 

{Written in exile) 

The sun rose when I was still lying in bed ; 

An early oriole sang on the roof of my house. 

For a moment I thought of the Boyal Park at dawn 
When the Birds of Spring greet their Lord from his trees. 

I remembered the days when I served before the Throne 
Pencil in hand, on duty at the ChAng-ming ; 

At the height of spring, when I paused an instant from work, 
Morning and evening, was this the voice I heard ? 

Now in my exile the oriole sings again 
In the dreary stillness of Hsiin-yang town . . . 

The bird’s note cannot really have changed ; 

All the difference lies in the listener’s heart. 

If he could but forget that he lives at the World’s end, 

The bird -would sing as it sang in the Palace of old. 

7. Dreaming that I went with Li and Yii to visit Yiian Chen 

{Written' in exile) 

At night I dreamt I was back in Ch‘ang-au : 

I saw again the faces of old friends. 

And in my dreams, under an April sky. 

They led me by the hand to wander in the spring \yinds. 
Together we came to the village of Peace and Quiet ; 

We stopped our horses at the gate of Yiian Chen. 

Yiian Chen was sitting all alone ; 

When he saw me coming, a smile played on his face. 

He pointed back at the flowers in the western court ; 

Then opened wine in the northern summer-house. 

■ He seemed to be sajdng that neither of us had changed ; 

He seemed to be regretting that joy will not stay ; 

That our souls had met only for a little while. 

To part again with hardly time for greeting. 

I woke up and thought him still at my side ; 

I put out my hand ; there was nothing there at all. 
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8 . 

[Having completed the , fifteenth volume of his works, the 
poet sends it to his friends Ylian Chen and Li Chien, witli 
a jesting poem,] 


{Written in 817.) 

My long poem, the “ Eternal Grief ”, is a beautiful and moving 
work : 

My ten “ Songs of Shensi ” are models of tunefulness, 

I cannot prevent Old Yuan from stealing my best rhymes ; 

But I earnestly beg Little Li to respect my ballads and songs. 

While I am alive, riches and honour will never fall to my lot : 

But well I know that after I am dead, the fame of my books 
will live. 

This random talk and foolish boa.sting forgive me, for to-day 

I have added volume fifteen to the row that stands to my 
name. 


9. Invitation to Hsiao Chii-Shih^ 

{Written when Governor of Chung- Chou) 

Within the Gorges there is no lack of men : 

They are people one meets, not people one cares for. 

At my front door guests also arrive : 

They are people one sits with, not people one knows. 

When I look up, there are only clouds and trees ; 

When I look down — only my wife and child. 

I sleep, ^ eat, get up or sit still : 

Apart from that, nothing happens at all. 

But beyond the city Hsiao the hermit dwells; 

And with him at least I find myself at ease. 

For he can drink a full flagon of wine 
And is good at reciting long-line poems. 

Some afternoon, when the clerks have all ffone home. 

At a season when the path by the river-bank is dry, 

I beg you, take up your staff of bamboo-wood 

And find your way to the parlour of the Government House. 

1 Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13 -were writben when the poet was Governor of a 
remote part of Ssechuan, in the extreme west of China. 
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10. To Li Chien 

The province I govern is humble and remote; 

Yet our festivals follow the Courtly Calendar. 

At rise of day we sacrificed to the Wind God, 

When darkly, darkly dawn glimmered in the skjr. 

Officers followed, horsemen led the way ; 

They brought us out to the wastes beyond the town, 
Where river-mists fall heavier than rain. 

And the fires on the hill leap higher than the stars. 

Suddenly I remembered the early levees at Court 
When you and I galloped to the Purple Yard. 

As we walked our horses up Dragon Tail Street 
We turned our heads and gazed at the Southern Hills. 
Since we parted, both of us have been growing old ; 

And our minds have been vexed by many anxious cares. 

Yet even now T fancy my ears are full 

Of the sound of jade tinkling on your bridle-straps. 

11. The Spring River 

Heat and cold, dusk and dawn have crowded one upon the 
other ; 

Suddenly I find it is two years since I came to Clmng-chou. 
Through my closed doors I hear nothing but the morning and 
evening drum ; 

From my upper windows all I see is the ships that come 
and go. 

In vain the orioles tempt me with their song to stray beneath 
the flowering trees ; 

In vain the grasses lure me by their colour to sit beside 
the pond. 

There is one thing and one alone I never tire of watching — 
The spring river as it trickles over the stones and babbles 
past the rocks. 

12. After Collecting the Autumn Taxes 

From my high castle I look at the town below 
Where the natives of Pa cluster like a swarm of flies. 
How can I govern these people and lead them aright ? 

I cannot even understand what they say. 
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But at least I am glad, now that the taxes are in, 
To learn that in rny province there is no discontent. 
I fear its prosperity is not due to me 
And was only caused by the year’s abundant crops, 
The papers that lie on my desk are simple and few; 
My house by the moat is leisurely and still, 

In the autumn rain the berries fall from the eaves ; 
At the evening bell the birds return to the wood. 

A broken sunlight quavers over the southern porch 
Where I lie on my couch abandoned to idleness. 


13. The Little Nun at Lung Hua Monastery 

{Written circa 820.) 

Delicate eyebrows, very black hair — 

This little novice of only fourteen. 

At night she is scared by the stillness of the neighbouring 
forests ; 

On spring days she longs for a second meal. 

They tell me she dawdles and does not get through her tasks ; 
That she gets up late and is behindhand with her prayers. 
But to me she seems like a child of the Fairy Queen 
In the Palace of Flowers, waiting for her wedding-day. 


14. Good-bye to the People of Hangchow 

{824 A.D.) 

Elders and officers line the returning road ; ' 

Wine and soup load the parting table. 

I have not ruled you with the wisdom of Shao Kung ; ^ 

What is the reason your tears should fall so fast ? 

My taxes were heavy, though many of the people were poor : 
The farmers were hungry, for often their fields were dry. 

All I did was to dam the water of the lake^ 

And help a little in a year when things were bad. 

^ A legendary ruler who dispensed justice sitting under a wild pear-tree, 

^ Po Chii-i built the dam on the Western Lake which is still known as 
“ Po’s dam ”. 
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15. Written when Governor of Soochow 

{825 A.D) 

A Government building — not my own home. 

A Government garden — not my own trees. 

But at Lo-yang I have a small bouse 

And on Wei river I have built a thatched hut. 

I am free from the ties of marrying and giving in marriage ; 
If I choose to retire, I have somewhere to end my days. 

And though I have lingered long beyond my time, 

To retire now would be better than not at all. 

16. Getting up early on a Spring Morning 

{Fart of a poem luritten iohen Governor of Soochow in 825.) 

The early light of the rising sun shines on the beams of my 
house ; 

The first banging of opened doors echoes like the roll of a drum. 
The dog lies curled on the stone step, for the earth is wet 
with dew'; 

The birds come near to the window and chatter, telling that 
the day is fine. 

With the lingering fumes of yesterday’s wine my head is still 
heavy ; ^ 

Whtli new doffing of winter clothes my body has grown light. 

17. Losing a Slave-girl 

Around rny garden the little wall is low^ ; 

In the bailiff’s lodge- the lists are seldom checked, 

I am ashamed to tliink we were not always kind ; 

I regret your labours, that will never be repaid. 

The caged bird owes no allegiance; 

The wind-tossed flower does not cling to the tree. 

Where to-night she lies none can give us news, 

„Nor any knows, save the bright, watching moon. 

J8. To a Talkative Guest 

The town-visitor’s ea.sy talk flows in an endless stream ; 

The country host’s quiet tlioughts ramble timidly on. 

■‘T beg you, sir, do not tell me about things at Ch‘ang-an ; 

For you entered just when my harp was tuned and lying 
balanced on my knees.” 
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19. The Pine-tree in the Courtyard 

Below the hall 

The pine-trees grow in front of the steps, 

Irregularly scattered — not in ordered lines. 

Some are tall and some are low : 

The tallest of them is six roods high ; 

The lowest is not more than ten feet. 

They are like wild things 

And no one knows who planted them. 

They touch the walls of my blue-tiled house ; 

Their roots are sunk in the terrace of white sand. 

Morning and evening they are visited by the wind and moon ; 
Rain or fine — they are free from dust and mud. 

In the gales of autumn they whisper a vague tune ; 

From the suns of summer they yield an icy shade. 

At the height of spring the fine evening rain 
Fills their leaves with a load of hanging pearls. 

At the year’s end the time of great snow 
Stamps their branches with a fret of glittering jade. 

Of the Four Seasons — each has its own mood ; 

Among all the trees none is like another. 

Last year, when they heard I had bought this house, 
Neighbours mocked and the World called me mad — 

That a whole family of twice ten souls 
Should move house for the sake of a few pines ! 

Now that I have come to them, what have they given me ? 
They have only loosened the buckles of my care. 

Yet even so, they are “profitable friends”^ 

And till my need of “converse with wise men”. 

Yet when I consider how, still a man of the world. 

In belt and cap I scurry through dirt and dust. 

From time to time my heart twinges with shame 
That I am not fit to be master of my pines ! 

20. A Mad Poem addressed to my Nephews and Nieces 

{Circa 840.) 

The World cheats those who cannot read ; 

•I, happily, have mastered script and pen. 

^ See Analects of Confucius, 4 and 5, where three kind.s of “profitable 
friends” and three kinds of “profitable pleasures ” are described; the third of 
the latter being 5 t S “ plenty of intelligent companions ”. 
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The World cheats tliose who hold no office ; 

I am blessed with high official rank. 

The old are often ill : 

I at this day have not an ache or pain. 

They are often burdened with ties; 

Bat I have finished with marriage and giving in marriage. 
No changes happen to disturb the quiet of iny mind; 

No business comes to impair the vigour of my limbs. 

Hence it is that now for ten years 
Body and soul have rested in hermit peace. 

And all the more, in the last lingering years 
What I shall need are very few things. 

A single rug to warm me through the winter ; 

One meal to last me the whole day. 

It does not matter that my house is rather small ; 

One cannot sleep in more than one room ! 

It does not matter that I have not many horses ; 

One cannot ride in two coaches at once ! 

As fortunate as me among the people of the world 
Possibly one would find seven out of ten. 

As contented as me among a hundred men 
Look as you may, you will not find one. 

In the affairs of others even fools are wise ; 

In their own business even sages err. 

To no one else would I dare to speak my heart. 

So my wild words are addressed to my nephews and nieces. 


21. Illness 


{Written circa 842, ivhen he teas paralysed.) 

Dear friends, there is no cause 
For so much sympathy. 

I shall certainly contrive from time to time 
To take my walks abroad. 

All that matters is an active mind : 

What is the use of feet ? 

By land one can ride, in a canying-chair j 
By water, be rowed in a boat. 
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22. Resig-nation 

Keep off your thoughts from things that are past and clone : 
For thinking of the past wakes regret and pain. 

Keep off your thoughts from tliinking wliat will happen ; 

To think of the future fills one with dismay. 

Better by day to sit like a sack in your cliair ; 

Better by night to lie like a stone in your bed. 

When food comes, then open your mouth ; 

When sleep comes, then close your eyes. 


Record of a Strange Experience 

About 36 miles south-east of Hsia-kuei-hsien in-Hua-chou 
there is a village called Yen-nien. South-west of the village 
stands what was once a private chapel ; but now no priest lives 
there. In the autumn of the 18th year of Ylian Ho (813 A.D.), in 
the seventh month, my cousin ITao came from Hua-chou to visit 
me, by the road which passes the chapel. When he reached the 
chapel-door he saw a number of women and girls of various ages 
sitting and talking in the chancel, so loudly that their conversa- 
tion was audible at the door. 

Being hot and thirsty with riding he determined to go 
inside and rest for a little, and ask for something to drink. 
Finding that his attendant, Hsiao Shih-ch‘ing, was not in sight, 
he dismounted and tied his horse’s bridle to the door-post. When 
he looked up, the women had all disappeared ! He thought they 
had retired into the inner room, but when he looked there he 
found no one. Then .he thought perhaps they were behind the 
altar- wall; but when he looked there, again he found no one. 
He then examined the walls all the way round the building and 
found that there was no breach or gap anywhere. He went 
bade to the place where he had first seen them conversing : the 
dust on the floor had not been disturbed, there was not a foot- 
print anywhere. 

Then he knew that the people he had seen were not human 
beings. He was too much frightened to wait for his servant. 
Mounting his horse he galloped straight to my house and told me 
what had happened. I too was astonished and questioned him 
about what he had heard the apparitions say. He was able to 
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remember a good deal, more than I have space to repeat. Most 
of it was about an old man called Wang Yin. As far as could be 
made out from what they said, they seemed to be drawing up 
a list of Wang's misdeeds. 

The place is about a mile and three-quarters from my house, 
so one day we went there together. We discovered that there 
had actually lived in the village an old man called Wang Yin, 
who made up his mind to live in a building which lay a few 
hundred paces east of the chapel. He repaired the garden walls 
and house, built a threshing-floor, planted trees, and the day after 
his operations were completed, immediately moved in. He had 
not been in the house an hour when he fell dead. By next day 
his wife was dead, and in a very short time two of his sons 
with their wives and one grandson were also dead. There only 
remained one son, called Ming-chin, who was so unnerved that he 
did not know what to do. However, thinking that the site was- 
in some way unlucky, he pulled down the house, felled the trees, 
removed in Che niglit, and eventually came to no harm. 

Such an episode as this convinces me that there may after 
all be some truth in the story of how the ghosts of the assembled 
Sages were overheard in the temple plotting the death of Ts'ao 
Ts'ao,’^ and in the story of tlie lady who was sent to burn Mi Chu’s 
house.^ 

In the autumn of the next year my cousin and I, in the 
course of an excursion, again visited the place. There was 
nothing left of Wang’s house except the garden walls. The well 
had collapsed and the fire-place was in ruins. No one from the 
village dared to settle there. 

Ihu ! To what agency must we attribute these occurrences ? 
To Destiny — or to Chance ? Was the site inauspicious for human 
habitation or had the Wang familj^ committed some secret crime 
for which the spirits had determined it must pay the penalty ? 

To these questions I can find no answer, but have inscribed 
the story on the wall of the shrine, that it may await the 
discrimination of the curious. 


, ^ 155-220 A.D., founder of the Wei dynasty. 

2 Mi Chu (3rd cent, a.d.) was going home one day when a mysterious lady 
stopped him on the road and told him she Afas a spirit sent by Heaven to burn- his 
house. Following her advice, he hurried on ahead and had just time to save his 
furniture before his house burst into flames. 
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A Poem by Li Po 

ii >J^ 

^ i\h 

m M 

This is translated l^y Judith Gautier, Livre de Jade 
(2ijd ed.), p, 29, a follows : — 

Fleur Defendue 

Sous la claire lune d’automne, I’eau agit^e secoue ma barque. 
Solitaire, je vogue sur le lac du Sud, et je cueille des lotus 
blancs. Oh ! qu’elle est belle, la blanche fleur du lotus ! — 
Qu’elle est delicate et delicieuse ! Un ardent d6sir me d6vore 
de lui avouer la passion qu’elle m’inspire — 

H^las une tristesse mor telle submerge mon cceux' — I’embarcation 
s’en va ^ la derive, sur les eaux narquoises, qui s’en font un 
jouet. 

The same poem is translated by Anna von Bernhardi ..(Mitth, 
» d. Sem. f. Or. Sprachen, 1916, p. 123) — 

Auf dem grtinen Wasser leuchtet die Herbstsonne ; [reading 
n , not auf dem stidlichen See pfliickt er die weissen Bltiten. 
Die Lotosblurnen wollen ihm hold zusprechen, aber Kummertbtete 
dep Schiffenden. 

> JJotes 

Title : The Lu-shui yfC was a tributary of the Hsiang 
River in Hunan. The “Ballad of Lii-shui” was the name of an 
ancient harp-tune. Li Po has taken this as the title of his poem. 
The Nan-hu must have been a small lake in the vicinity. The 
lady (the er of the German version is certainly a mistake) on 
an autumn night when the moon is shining on the Lti River, goe,s 
to the Southern Lake to pluck white p‘in-flower or “ frog-bite ”. 
These were common marsh-flowers plucked by women in the 
autumn as love-charms. Suddenly she sees some lotus-flowers. 
Judith Gautier identifies the ^ ^ with the but the 

contrast between them is in reality the whole point of the poem. 

“The lotus-flowers are so beautiful that they almost speak.” 
There must here be an allusion to the well-known story of the, 
Emperor Ming Huang (685-762 a.d.). One day when he was 
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walking *in his garden he saw some white lotus-flowers just 
coining into bloom. Pointing to his favourite concubine, Yang 
Kuei-£ei, he exclaimed, “ Here I have a flower that is better than 
those lotuses, for she is a living flower that can speak 

The lady in the boat is grieved at the sight of the lotuses 
because they are not like ordinary speechless flowers, but actually 
challenge comparison with tlie “ living and speaking beauty ” of 
a woman. But there is a farther point. P‘in-flowers are used as 
a charm to retain the affections of absent lovers. From the fact 
that the lady was gathering such flowers we may infer that she 
was parted from her lover and was afraid he might not be 
faithful. The sight of the lotuses reminds her that there are 
other women more beautiful than she is, just as the lotus is more 
beautiful than the common frog-bite. 

I would therefore translate as follows : — 

“Ballad of Lil Water. 

On Lti Water shines the autumn moon; 

On the South Lake slie plucks white p'in-flowers. 

But the lotus-flowers are so beautiful that they seem to speak ; 

And the lady of the floating boat is stricken with grief.” 

I do not think that anyone familiar with T'ang |g will 
consider this interpretation too elaborate. 

A Poem by Tu Fu^ 

Kao Hsien-chih jlij was the son of a Korean who had 
served with distinction in the Chinese army. Hsien-chih himself 
became a general at the age of 20, and later, Assistant 
Military Protector of Turkestan ^ If glj In 747 a.d. 

{vide Chavannes, Les Turcs Occidentaux, p, 152) he distinguished 
himself by leading a Chinese army over the Hindu Khush and 
obtaining the submission of the king of Little Pu-lii ^ (modern 

district of Gilgit). He encountered no military opposition, and 
the feat was one of diplomacy rather than of arms. In 749 he 
returned to the capital, Oh‘ang-an, bringing with him a Tartar 
charger of the kind known as ^ |,l| ,i||. In 750 he was back 
again in Turkestan, and in 751 was heavily defeated by the Arabs 
on the banks of the Kiver Talas. “ Le ddsastre dprouve par Kao 
Sien-tche sur les bords de la riviere Talas marque la fin de la 
puissance des Chinois dans les pays d’occident ” (Cliavannes^ 
1 This poem has not been translated before. 
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loc. cifc., p. 298). The poem I am <about to translate was written 
by Tu Fu (712-770 A.D.), one of the most celebrated of Chinese 
poets. It deals nominally with Kao Hsien-chih’s Tartar horse, 
but the inner meaning of it (as all the commentators agree) is 
something of this kind : “ Why has this able and distinguished 
general so long been allowed to live in retirement ? Why is he 
not encouraged to repeat his former victorious exploits '? ” This 
could not have been written in the interval between Hsien-chih’s 
two campaigns, for he was only at the capital for a few months. 
It must therefore have been written after his defeat in 751. 
This took place in the autumn, so that he could not have been in 
Ch‘ang-an till the spring of 752. 

Of the defeat Tu Fu apparently knew nothing. Such incidents 
were naturally concealed as far as possible. Our own knowledge 
of the Talas battle is chiefly derived from Ssu-ma Kuang’s 
History and from Arabic sources. The Old T'ang History does 
not mention it at all ; the new history names it, but does not say 
which side was victorious ! The Government were doubtless in 
possession of fuller information and had good reasons for keeping 
Kao on the retired list. 

But his opportunity soon came. When the revolt of An Lu- 
shan broke out in 765, Kao Hsien-chih was summoned to defend 
the dynasty. In the same year the failure of the Imperial armies 
necessitated “ penal measures ”, and Kao was executed. 

iu ® » a * ® 1 ss a ^ it s - El a « a 

Eij ii "I?- a 1* ® s g * jc- p# m a 

® ^ 1 * 4 n ® ft « ^ A * ® .1 

S' s a a ?* js jS « a.' ft gt ig w ft 

it ® ^ B It # ^ a fij I. 5 a a ic ® i® 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

A Song of Kao Hsien-chih’s Blue Colt 

The Military Protector of An-hsi’s Tartar “ blue colt ” — 

Suddenly the noise of its reputation came flying from west to east. 
It was said the enemy could not stand when this horse approached 
their ranks ; 
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By resolution as firm as its master’s it had won the great fight. 
When the battle was over it was carefully tended and allowed to 
go where it would ; 

Swiftly it came from a far country over deserts of shifting sand. 
But its dauntless frame would not receive the kindness of stabled 
ease ; 

Its bold spirit was brooding still on the contests of the battlefield. 
Its ankles are slender, its hoofs are high ; hard as though shod 
with iron ; 

Hoofs that have riven the packed ice on the frozen river of 
Turf an. 

Its five-flower mane scatters in the wind and covers its flanks like 
a cloud ; 

Only after the passage of a thousand leagues does its skin exude 
blood. 

The stoutest lads of Ch'ang-an dare not mount its back ; 

That its gallop is swifter than the lightning’s flash all the City 
knows. 

With blue tassels tied to its neck you are letting it grow old ; 

Shall it never again find cau,se to issue by the road of the 
Western Gate ? 

Notes 

(1) Chhng ts'ung ^ ||, “blue piebald-horse,” is apparently 

an abbreviated form of ^ |§, “ piebald horse of Lake 

Kokoiior,” Parker, in A Thousand Years of the Tartars (ch. 4, 
The Tukuhun Sien-pi of Kokonor) quotes the following passage : 
“ There is a small island in Kokonor, and every year when the lake 
is frozen a number of fine mares are driven on to the island : the 
foals are collected the following winter, A number of .splendid 
Persian mares were obtained by the Tukuhun for this purpose, 
and their young obtained great repute for swiftness as ‘ Kokonor 
colts The phraseology used by Tu Fu in his account of this 
Tartar charger is borrowed, after the manner of T'ang poets, from 
various early sources : (a) The 5c M “ Song of the Heavenly 

Horse,” Han dynasty. (6) Ts'ao Ts'ao’s Tgf ^ (155-220 a,d,) 
poem H Mi “ The tortoise, though long-lived , , .” (c) Yen 

Yen-chih’s M M t (384-456 a,d,) t# & ^ ” Poetical 

Description of a bay and white horse”, 

(2) ^ ij^m “has not yet received (i.e. does not desire 
to receive) the favour of lying down in the stable ”, Cf, Ts'ao 
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Ts'ao’s poem, referred to above, “ An old charger may lie down in 
the stable, but it would like to be galloping a thousand li, 
A brave warrior, though he be growing old, still preserves a stout 
heart.” 

(3) “ Eiver of Turfan.” Litei'ally Chiao-ho ^ "The 
Joined Eivers,” near Turfan and at that time headquarters of the 
military government of Turkestan, near the modern village of 
Yarkhoto. Sir Aurel Stein, in Desert Cities of Cathay gives 
two photos of the ruins of old Chiao-ho. 

(‘^) 55. 12= “five-flower,” explained as being a decorative 
method of cutting the horse’s mane. It often means no more 
than " many-coloured ”. 

(5) " The descendants of the Heavenly Horse sweat blood 
instead of water.” 

(6) The meaning is, " Just as Kao’s horse cannot be ridden by 
the boys of Ch'ang-an, so his master is too strong and autocratic 
a character to use in a governmental capacity. The civilian 
authorities are frightened of him.” 

0) mm The commentators tell us that m is in the 
sense of The usual meaning of ^ is, of course, “ beautiful 
woman.” 

(8) " You are letting it . . : the ^ primarily refers to the 

horse’s master, but it also refers to the Emperor’s ;§* treatment of 
his general. 

(9) ^ Heng-men ” was the chief western gate of 
Ch‘ang-an, and travellers going in the direction of Turkestan 
would leave the city by it. 
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By Miss Alice Werner, University Reader in Swahili and the 
Bantu Languages 

S WAHILI stands alone among the Bantu languages in 
possessing a literature, which originated before the people 
■came in contact with Europeans and has probably been in exist- 
ence for several centuries. Tlie Arabs, who settled on the east 
coast of Africa from the seventh century onwards, brought with 
them their alphabet and their prosody ; and their descendants 
who, intermarrying with the daughters of the land, evolved the 
Swahili language, have preserved both to this day, though not 
without modifications. The use of the Arabic alphabet to 
express Swahili sounds involves considerable difficulties, and 
though some of these have been surmounted by expedients 
.similar to those adopted in writing Turkish, Persian, Malay, etc., 
the reading even of an ordinary letter is by no means always 
.a simple matter. 

When the Arabic alphabet was first applied to the Swahili 
language it is o-t present impossible to say. The earliest 
.settlement seems to have been that on the island of Pate 
(a.D. 689). The colonists brought with them not only their 
written character, but a certain amount of literary culture, and 
the way in which Arabic metres have been adapted to the 
Bwahili language (not only by scholars, but in popular songs) 
shows that they must have been naturalized for a very long 
period. I am not aware whether the date of any existing poetry 
has been satisfactorily determined. The lyrics attributed to 
*Liongo Eumo,^ which are exceedingly archaic in language, date, 
if genuine, either from the sixteenth or possibly from the 
thirteenth, century. The Portuguese records hardly, if at all, 

1 These are very numerous. I possess a copy of a manuscript belonging? to 
Mzee bin Mahadlioo of Shela (I believe Captain Stigand has another), as well 
-as a series taken down from the recitation of a blind scholar at Witu, also named 
Mzee (bin Bisharo’l-Au.sii). These are quite distinct from the poem printed in 
•Sfceere’s Swahili Tales (pp. 434-68). 

2 Liongo seems to be a historical person who has attracted to himself one of 
the many versions of the Balder Myth (see appendix to the last volume of The 
Golden Bough) ; he was invulnerable to everything but a copper needle applied 
in one particular spot. But there is some uncertainty as to his date. Some 
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mention the existence of the Swahili language, though the few 
words preserved by Sir Thomas Herbert (1627) show that it, 
or at all events something very similar, was spoken in the 
Comoro Islands three hundred years ago. All known docu- 
ments of any antiquity appear, like tlie “Chronicle of Kilwa”, 
to be written in Arabic. 

A tantalizing: reference occurs in the second volume of the 
Asiatic Researches^ where Sir William Jones, describing a visit 
paid in 1783 to “the island of Hinzuan or Johanna”, says that 
Sayjdd Ahmed, a native of that island, “gave Captain 
Williamson, who wished to present some literary curiosities to 
the library at Dublin, a small roll containing a hymn in Arabic 
letters, but in the language of Mombaza [sm], which was mixed 
with Arabic; but it hardly deserved examination, since the study 
of languages has little intrinsic value, and is only useful as the 
instrument of real knowledge, which we can scarce expect from 
the poets of the Mozambique.” 

It is .greatly to be regretted that the father of Comparative 
Philology should, unlike his successors, have thought so lightly of 
barbarous idioms, for a Swahili hymn, written dolvn before 
1783, would, be a document of great interest to-day. I have made 
ineffectual efforts, to trace the MS. — neither the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, nor that of the Royal Irish Academy 
appears to know anything of it. 

Krapf sent to Eui’ope two MSS of long poems (tenzi) which 
lay for a long time in the library of the German Oriental Society ; 
the one, JJtenzi un Shufaka (295 stanzas), was published by the 
late DC Btittner, (in his Anthologie tier Suahcli - Litteratur, 
1894), with a German translation ; the other, Ghuo cha Herkal 
(i.e, the Emperor Heraclius), was edited by Professor Meinhof and 
appeared in the Zeitschrift fur Kolonialsprachen, 1912, Two 
other poems, the ITtenzi wa J\[i‘iraji and the JJtenzi lua 
kutawafukwe Muhamadi, were published in Btittner’s collection; 
they were sent to him by Mi‘. I). J.' Rankin, late British Consul, 

say that lie fouglit against the Wasegeju and the Portuguese (who were in 
alliance in 1589) ; others, whose authority seems fairly good, that Liongo’s 
principality of Shaka (or rather that of his brother', for Liongo was not the 
actual chief) was conquered by Omar bin Muhammad, fifth Sultan of Pate, 
variously stated to have died in a.h. 745 (a.d. 1344) and to have reigned from, 
A.ir. 740-96. 

^ p. 88 of the octavo edition. 
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Mozambique. The first relates tlie Prophet’s night journey on 
Borak to Jerusalem, Hell and Paradise, the second (264 stanzas) 
his death. This last is exceedingly popular in East Africa, 
especially among the women, many of whom know passages of it 
by heart. 

The only complete Swahili poem published in this country, so 
far as I am aware, is the Inhishaji (“ Eevelation ”), of which two 
texts appear in Captain Stigand’s Grammar of the Dialectic 
Changes in the Kisivahili Language, one edited and annotated 
by the author, the other (to which is appended a metrical 
translation) by the Rev. W. E. Taylor, formerly of Mombasa, and 
author of African Afriorisnis. 

In his preface to the last-named work, Mr. Taylor states that 
he possesses a collection of Swahili poems in MS. It is much 
to be desired that this veteran scholar should be enabled to 
give to the world the fruits of his long study and experience 
and make generally accessible at least some of the work 
of Sikujua, Muyaka, and Muhammad bin Ahmad’l-Mambasii 
beyond the fragments quoted in his book. Bishop Steere, in his 
tiwal 1.111 Tales, printed the opening stanzas of an TJtenzi on the 
history of Job {Aytihu), which is now about to be published in 
the Harvard African Studies, from a complete text obtained by 
me at Lamu. 

Though, as we have said, the metres used were .introduced by 
the Arabs, the accentuation and intonation of the . two languages 
are so different that they have necessarily been handled., with 
great freedom, and there maybe some which cannot be directly 
traced to Arabic originals. Nothing shows so well the extent to 
which this imported art of versification has really taken root 
in the languages as the constant recurrence, in the enornious body 
of orally current popular songs, of two or three stanza forms which 
are also found in Italian folk-poetry and doubtless derived from 
the same source. Of these some specimens will be given 
presently. 

I am at a loss to know why Biittner should have said, “ Das 
Versmass ist meist jambisch oder trochaisch, dem ganzen Typus 
der Suahelisprache angemessen.” In my experience, very few, if 
any poems, as read by a native, could be scanned in this Way, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to write Swahili verse in either of these 
metres, without continually violating the rules of accentuation. 
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Sbeere cornea nearer the truth when he says (Stvahili Tales, 
Preface, p. xi) that “ Swahili verse is generally marked by a sort 
of anapaestic accent ”, but the best account of the matter I liave 
seen is that given by P. Sacleux,’- wliich I make no apology for 
quoting in full : — 

“La versification Swahilie a pour base le nombre des syllabes 
et des accents d’une part, la rime ou 1 assonance de Tautre. 
L’accent, dont il esb ici question, est, non pas Taccent toniquepropre 
a chaque mot pris isolemcmt, mais Taccent oratoii-e qui attribue la 
hauteur et la duree ordinaireinent a I’avant-derniere syllabe de 
chacun des mots principaux, 

“Les vers communement employes sontde 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, et 16 
syllabes : ceux de 10 syllabes avec une cesure apres la 4'=, ceux 
de 12 avec la cesure apres la 6® ... II y a deux accents dans les 
vers de 8, 4, 6, et 8 syllabes, trois dans ceux de 10 syllabes, 
4 dans ceux de 1 2 et 14. 

“ Le nornbre de syllabes n’est pas toujours de rigueur, surtout 
quand le vers est un peu long. II suffit, en ce cas, que les 
accents rhythiniques soient observes.” 

The accents marked in the specimens given by this writer 
(pp. 328-330) agree with the way in which I have always 
heard verse read or recited by natives ; and the conclusion I am 
led to adopt is that the verse is measured by beats rather than by 
syllables, and, in the latter, recognizes no distinction between 
long and short. It has thus departed considerably (as was only 
to be expected from the genius of the language) from the strict 
canons of Arabic poetry. 

Swahili verse is always rhjnned, though the rhymes may not 
always be such as would be admitted in English. The “identical 
rhyme” (the French xime riche) is very common, and many 
rhymes might more properly be described as “ assonances ”, 
though it is usually the consonant (not, as in Spanish, the 
vowel) which is identical. Rhymes are always (or with very 
few exceptions) double ; as it is a universal rule in Swahili 
that the accent falls on the penultimate, it could hardly be 
otherwise. The single rhymes necessitated by the use of 
European tunes in mission hymn-books (such as the Mombasa 
Nyimbo na Himdi) are obtaijied, either by most unwarrantably 
displacing the accent, or, more rarely, by making use of 
^ Qrammairt des Diodectes Simkilis (Paris, 1909), p. 327. 
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monosyllabic particles (sucli as tu, “ onl}^” “merely”) or words 
like kuu, juu, which, though really of two syllables, ai-e apt to be 
pronounced as if containing a single long vowel. For instance, 
the Swahili version of “ The Son of God goes forth to war 
opens thus : — 

Mwana wa Mngu dtok^i 
Kwenenda vitani, 

Berflinuye ametweka, 

Tuirmandameni. 

It has been argued that such violation of the accentual laws 

O 

is quite permissible, because the thing is constantly done in 
native verse. Thus, the Eev. W. E. Taylor says {African 
Aphorisms, p. 88) : “ The rhythmical accents ” (in an “ old nursery 
song” which he quotes) “ are marked according to the native air, 
thus showing how greatly the tonic accent may be altered for 
musical purposes.” But the difficulty of reading some of the 
lines as marked suggests a doubt as to whether this writer has 
sometimes failed to distinguish between stress and pitch, and so 
taken a rising intonation for a “ rhythmical accent ”. It is quite 
true that, in singing, an accent is frequently placed on a syllable 
which would not be stressed in ordinary speech ; but in these 
cases the effect is quite different from that produced by the 
hymns intended for English “ common metre ” tunes. In the 
popular “ Kiti cha maguu mane”, the last, syllable of the last 
word is accented. Further on in the same song occurs the line : 

Jdngdd lmvd,a pete, si urdngo. 

Here the stress falls about equally on the three syllables of the 
first word; the next stress is on vaa (two syllables pronounced 
as one long one), and p>ete, which would normally have the accent 
on -the first syllable, has none at all, both e’s being made very 
short. In another song, Icinyama (“a little animal ” or “a small 
piece of meat”, probably, in this case, the latter) has all three 
syllables stressed when it stands in an emphatic position at the 
end of the line ; elsewhere it has its normal accent : 

Olntkula maddsha, Idnyjlma dnddshd.. 

But this musical accent does not belong to our subject, as it is 
distinct from the question of metre, and I have very rarely, if 
ever, met with* any verses which, when merely read, not sung, 
require the accent placed otherwise than in ordinary speech. 
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Tliere are iu existence a number of long poems called Tenzi 
(pi. of Utenzi^), which may be classed as epic and didactic, since 
a native authority sa 3 ^s that .an Utenzi deals either with “ matters 
of war or matters of religion ”, and they seem almost always 

to be narratives, SJuiiri is applied to most other poems, 

whether short lyrics or longer pieces of a didactic or religious 
character. For longer poems, the favourite metres ai'e three, all 
used in four-line stanzas, of which three lines rhyme together, 
while the fourth is a continuous rhyme running through the 
whole poem. The first of these, exemplified in the Utenzi wa 
Mi‘i‘mji, has four beats and (generally) fourteen syllables to 
a line, e.g. : 

Ai Muhammadi, ni uwdngo ydke khabari, 

TJsiku umdya wafilda mbdli saftiri ! 

Mbingu ukazhsha ukdona .Mdla jabbiri 
Uzidie shdni, uwdngo, hashAye tiima. 

The second is used in the Inkishafi, published by the Eev. W. E, 
Taylor, in the appendix to Captain Stigand’s Dialect wv SwaJiUi. 
The lines consist of eleven syllables, and the rhythm is marked 
by Mr. Taylor (p. 84) as follows : — 

Aimi wa wapf || wakazindiwa, 

Ziluzo za matd || w4siza-ngdwa ! 

Wdsiriye wote II kiiwa mdlniwfl; 

Leo ni waushi II waliiishiyd. 

Here, again, it is difficult to resist a suspicion that the final 
syllables of maifo, luote, etc., are distinguished, not by a rhythmic 
stress, but by a rising inflection, and that the line is really one of 
four beats, which a native would read : 

Afmi wa wapi, wakazindiwa. 

The metre of this poem is similar to that of an alphabetical 
acrostic,, written out for me by Muhamadi Kijuma of Lamu, 
which begins, 

Andika mwandishi II khati utuze. 

But the greater number of tenzi are written in a shorter line, 
having two beats only. 

^ In the Lamu dialect (iu which most of these poems are written), . TJttndi, 
tendi. From the. verb “ do,” “ act.”- 
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Jibiinli akeg4ma, 
Tabibu kamtezania. 
Baadaje akaseina 
Watu wakimsikia. 


This is from the Utenzi wco Shufahi, of wliich more presently. 
The Ulenzi wa Ayulm, tlie Kutmoafiihiue MiUimnadi, HadWd 
ya Liongo, and many others, are in the same stanza. 

The sliorter lyrics exhibit a variety, not so inucli of metre as 
of stanza-forms, some of 'which strikingly recall those found in 
Italian popular poetry-— e.g. the rispetio — which is probably to be 
explained by a common derivation. These mashairi are written 
or improvised both by men and women, though the accomplish- 
ment is not so common as it was at Mombasa, twenty or 
thirty years ago. There is an immense body of verse in 
circulation, not easy to classify definitely into “literary’' and 
“popular” sections; some poems which may originally have been 
written are now handed on by the numerous people who sing and 
recite them from memory, while others, orally transmitted, may 
have been committed to writing at a later stage. Some specimens 
of these, collected chiefly at Jomvu,^ may be given here: — 


Maskini, njiwa w^angu 
Alikwenda na Waarabu, 
Guu lakwe ni la fetha. 
Bawa lakwe la thahabu. 
Usinione kukonda, 

Roho ikatika taabu. 


Ah 1 woe is me, my little dove 
Is stolen away and sold ! 

Her foot, it wms of silver, 

Her wing of beaten gold. 

Think not ’tis sickness wastes 
me. — 

heart is dead and cold.^ 


Somewhat different in character is: 


Rwamba wanipenda, 
Enda mbiombio, 
Limenipendeza, 
Shada lakinukajio. 


If you (really) loved me 
(You would) run quickly. 

It is pleasing to me, 

The flower which smells sweet. 


^ A few miles from Mombasa ou the creek leading to Rabai. 

2 Literally: “Poor (me) ! my pigeon went away with (has been cai'ried off 
by) the Arabs. Her foot was of silver, her wing of gold. Do not think that 
I have grown thin (from any ordinary cause ; if I look ill, it is that) my life is 
cut off by trouble.” A different version, seemingly obtained at Zanzibar, or on 
the adjacent coast, is printed in Velten’s Prosa und Poesie der Suaheli (Berlin, 
1907), p. 426. 
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Wanipa maji matupu (But) you have given me 

nothing but water 

Kunisoriga moyo. To compress my lieart.^ 

A curious metre, recalling tlie Italian street-song Margari, is the 
following : — 

Sijikele — 

Heri, mama, kakaa, 

Mwingi shere, 

Waume vvakuhadaa. 

End a bure, 

Watarna la kitambaa. 


It is not easy to get a satisfactory translation of this, but its 
general drift seems to be a warning addressed to a girl against 
male perfidy — and, by a very curious coincidence, the fourth line 
is an almost exact equivalent to “L’uom e traditore ” in the song 
above referred to. To get the cadence of these lines, one has 
only to read them aloud with the stress of ordinary speech — 
i.e. on the penultimate syllable of every word. 

At the Kihunzi or New Years festival (not the variable 
Moslem New Year, but a fixed celebration in August, supposed to 
be derived from the Persians), the little boys of the Koran schools 
go round the town carrying their writing-boards (mhao) decorated 
in various colours, and singing a song of which several versions 
are current. One is printed by Biittner {Antliologie aus der 
Suaheli-Litteratur,^ p. 184); another, obtained at Jomvu, is as 
follows : — 


Si zetu, si zetu 

Za mwalirnu wetu : 

Na panga na ngao 
Na kalamu zetu. 
Tupite kwa juu, 
Twenende kwa pwani, 
Tupige makofi 
Mabanyani ! 


(The matters ai-e) not ours, not- 
ours 

(But) of our teacher. 

(We go) with swords and shields 
And our pens. 

Let us pass by (the road) above. 
Let us go by the beach 
And box the ears (of) 

The Banyans. 


' A common .saying, cf. Taylor’.s African Aphorisms, § 299, pi>. 52-3. To- 
offer a guest “bare water”, i.e. with no admixture of lime-juice, etc.. Or instead 
of tea, and without any accompanying food, is considered tlje extreme of 
stingines.s and inhospitality. 

2 Berlin (E. Eelber), 1894. 
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Sfceere {Handbook of the Siuahili Language, p. 76), says r 
“ Formerly no inquiry was made as to any one killed or hurt on 
this day, and it is still (1870) the custom to go armed and to he 
on the guard against private enemies. It used to he a favourite 
amusement to throw anv Indians that could be caught into the 

«/ Ci 

sea, and otherwise ill-use them, until the British Government 
interfered for their protection.” 

Probably this is alluded to in the song, as dictated by some 
small schoolboys at Jomvu. The old headman (mzee) of the 
village, however, said this was not the correct version, and gave 
a very different turn (perhaps with a view to edification) to his 
own, which concludes : 

Tupigwe makofi 

Ni Mabanyani. 

“ We get our ears boxed by the Banyans.” 


In this case mivdliniii and kdlamn keep their Arabic 
accentuation the better to fit the metre : ordinarily they are heard 
as mwalimu and kaldmu. 

With regard to rhymes, Steere says : “ There is a sort of 
rhyme made by the final syllable, which is generally the same 
ill each line throughout the piece . . . The rhyme is to the 
eye more than to the ear, as all the final syllables being 
unaccented, the prominent sounds often destroy the feeling of 
rhyme. I suppose this system of identical endings is copied 
from the Arabic, of which the accentuation is very different.” ^ 

An examination of the specimens already given and those 
presently to be given will show that this cannot be accepted 
quite without qualification. We find numerous examples of 
double rhymes quite satisfactory from any point of view — ■ 
as in the old Zanzibar jingle : 


Beit-il-ajaib imenipendeza. 

Imejengwa pale chiniyagereza. 

Imetiwa rangi juu, imepambwa 
feza, 

Na Bwana Khalidi anacheza- 
cheza. 


The Sultan’s Palace is , my 
delight. 

Built yonder below the Fort on. 

■ the height. 

Adorned with colours and silver 
white ; — 

Prince Khaled plays in -• its- 
charabers bright. 


1 Swahili Tales (Preface), pp. xi-xii. 
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While elsewliere vve get assonances Wk&lcasema — yatima — mania, 
amini — j Irani — watunzenii, Jdtuo — ayaonayo—ziliyo, etc., etc. 

(all from the Kutawafu), These would be amply accounted for 
on tire suppofsition that the identity of final syllables is what , ■ 

constitutes the rhyme, and it is interesting to see how the genius ^;| 

of the language has overridden the restrictions of Arabic prosod3^ 

It is not the case that “the final syllable is generally the same j 

in each line throughout the piece ” — indeed, Steere himself, in | 

tlie passage quoted, goes on to give exceptions to -this rule. We ( 

find, however, in most poems of any length, that the last line of 
the four-line stanza is on one rhyme through the whole poem. 

Thus the Utendi noa Miuana Kujiona (published in the Harvard , 

African Studies for 1917) has the rhyme -ia, -ya, sometimes -ea, j 

-oa, -ua : perhaps it might be more correct to say-<x, as, being pre- f 

ceded by a vowel, it constitutes a distinct syllable. This is a very 
common arrangement : the Shufaka, the Kutawafu, and several 
others in my possession are all on this rhyme. The Uienzi wa 
Mi'iraji is on the rhyme -ma, and a poem attributed to Liongo, 
of which I have a copy, on the rhyme -nga. 

The subject-matter of the Tenzi is a point of some interest. 

The authors of the Shufaka, of the Kutawafu, and of the Ayuhu 
all state that they have found in Arabic books what they are 
about to relate to their readers, e.g. (Shufaka, 44, 45) : 

Mbwene hadithi ajabu I have seen a wonderful story 

Yaandishiwe maktubu Drawn up in writing 

Kusoma kwa kiarabu ; To read in Arabic — 

Maana yakinielea. The meaning .being clear to me, 

Niyawenepo chuoni, When I saw' it in the book 

Moyo wangu hatamani My heart desired 

Kubadili kimangani ^ To translate it out of the Arabic, 

Kwa kisawahili kuioa. And w'rite it in Swahili. 

But it is nowhere said that they have translated Arabic poems, 
and, since none of the authorities I have consulted seem to be 
aware that any such poems exist, the natural conclusion seems to 
be that the story only was taken from the books in question, 

^ Manga, on the Swahili coast, means “Arabia, especially the region of 
Muscat (Krapf), Jiwe la Manga is a black and very hard stone, brought over 
in ballast by Maskati dhows and used as millstones, etc. By an easily under- 
stood confusion and transference of ideas, the Yaos and other inland peoples of 
Nyasaland use Manga to mean “the coast” (i.e. the East African littoral). 
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I the poetical treatment, such as it is, being entirely clue to the 

I * Swahili bards themselves. 

1 I heard, indeed, of an Arabic poem on the Mi'ii*aj, which is 

read and explained on the niglit of that festival by those who are 
I competent to do so and possess a copy. -In 1913, when it fell on 

i! July 2, I was invited to the house of Sharif Maulana, at Mambrui, 

to hear the reading, but had no opportunity of inspecting the 
MS. (He “ lined it out”, like an old-fashioned Scots precentor, 
giving the substance of each ver.se in Swahili.) So far as I was 
1 able to follow, the composition (whether prose or poetry) did not 

i seem to be identical with the text published by Buttner. 

I The Ayuhu raises some, interesting cjuestions. As might be 

I expected, it follows the account given in the Koran, or rather, 

i; since the allusions in xxxviii, 41, 43 are scarcely intelligible by 

themselves and must refer to something previously known,^ to 

• the tradition current in Muhammad’s time, which differs con- 

1 

1 siderably from the Hebrew Book of Job. These two hints (the 

r miraculous fountain in which Job bathed, and his rash vow to 

beat his wife if he got well) are elaborated at great length in the 
I: .Swahili poem. The reason given in the latter for Job’s vow is 

; neither of those assigned by the commentators according to 

\ Rodwell’s note in the absence of further information we may, 

I perhaps, assume that the poet took a line of his own, and one far 

I more favourable to the character of Job’s wife, whom he calls 

! Rehema, saying that she was a granddaughter of Joseph and 

inherited his beauty. He dwells, in a quaintly pathetic way, on 
I her devotion to Job, whom liis neighbours expelled from the town 

;; -on discovering the repulsive character of his illness — how she 

' nursed him and, when they were without food, went out to work 

i by the day, bringing home in the evening a little bread for him 

; and herself. The women who employed her, discovering whose 

wife she was, drove her from their doors, and, returning home 
disheartened, she met Satan on the road. He tempted her to 
!i -desert Job, but she would not listen to him for one moment. 

She did not, however, apparently, know who he was. Job, when 

1 But see Maulvi Muhammad All’s translation of these passages and note on 
•them. {The Holy Qurdn . . . loith TInglish translation and Gommentary, 'Woking, 
I917i, p. 887.) 

^ . . . on whom he had sworn that he would inflict an hundred blows 

because she had absented herself from him when in need of her assistance or 
for her words ’k(p- 122). 
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lie' heard of her adventure, enlightened her on this point and 
warned her to have no dealings with him if she met him again. 
Rehema went 6ut next day and obtained a little food by selling 
some of her beautiful hair to the women of the town, and, on her 
way back, again met the Tempter in another shape, ‘'a man 
comely beyond compare and clothed in glorious apparel.” He 
entered into conversation with her and questioned her about her 
husband ; but when he said : 

“ What sort of man is Job ? and why are you doing (good) to him t 
Come to me (who am) a king, that you may get supreme 
power,” 

she hastened on, without answering him. Job, on hearing of it, 
told her angrily that, if she ever did it again (ambapo wataradidi} 
he would beat hei*, and she replied : 

“ It is well, my lord, if I do it again, do you strike me a hundred 
blows ” (hate mia). 

And it is Rehema who, after his recovery, reminds liim of his- 
vowq from which he has to be released by the intervention of 
Gabriel and the suggestion that he should hit her once with 
a palm-frond having a hundred leaflets. 

There is a poem on Joseph, in the same metre as the above, of 
which I possess an incomplete copy written, to judge by the 
condition of the paper, a good many years ago. I have also« 
a more modern version of the same (in nearly 800 stanzas) by 
a living and very prolific writer, Muhammad bin Abubakar 
(Muhamadi Kijuma) of Lamu, who informed me that he had used 
both the Koran and the Old Testament as his sources. I have 
not yet been able to compare it with the available portions of the 
older poem (or poems, for a detached leaf, in a different hand, 
while evidently part of a poem on Joseph, may or may not belong 
to the one above referred to), but believe it would be quite in 
accordance with the literary traditions of the East if he should 
prove to have borrowed freely. 

The story of the hero Miqdad is told in a composition of 16fl 
stanzas, which is described, not as Utenzi, but Hadiihi ya 
Miqdadi na Mayasa, for which, also, I have vainly endeavoured 
to discover an Arabic original. Indeed, no one conversant with 
Arabic literature w'-hom I have consulted seems even to recognize 
the story, which may belong to some local tradition imported by 
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the early settlers from Oman. I found that a Sharif living at 
Bomani (a village not far from Mambrui) had a copy of this 
poem and, some time later, had it written out for me by 
Muhamadi Kijuma. I have no information as to its date or 
authorsliip. It dispenses with the lengthy introduction 
usually found in the Tenzi (ascriptions of praise to Allah, 
invocations of the Prophet and the Companions, etc.), and, after 
a single preliminaiy stanza, plunges into narrative: “One day 
Muhammad and his friend Miqdad were walking outside the city 
of Mecca. While walking, they were caught in the rain and 
sought shelter in a cave.” Thereupon the Prophet suggests that 
Miqdad should while away the time by telling a story, and liis 
friend replies by relating how, his wife^Mayasa having attended 
an entertainment given by their friends, they had been hal'd put 
to it to return the hospitality, and he finally decided to provide 
the wherewithal by raiding caravans. He did so twice, and then 
met with a young warrior, Abdallah, who engaged him in single 
combat and so impressed him by his valour and generosity that 
they made friendship and told each other their names and liistories. 
After this, Miqdad helped Abdallah to carry off the latter’s cousin 
Salima, whom he had loved since their cliildhood, but who had 
been betrothed by her father to a stranger. The consequence is 
a feud, in which Abdallah and Salima’s father kill each other: 
this business being finally settled, Miqdad collects his plunder 
and returns to Mayasa. , 

A poem on Liongo, in 234 stanzas (exclusive of some verses 
attributed to the hero, which are embodied in it), seems to be 
classed with the above, as it is also called Hadithi in the MS., 
though (unless I am much mistaken) sometimes spoken of as 
Utendi} Both this and the Miqedadi are certainly less archaic 
in language than the Masliairi ya Liongo published by Steere, 
but this may perhaps be accounted for by prolonged oral trans- 
mission, which led to their being gradually modernized, like the 
English folk-songs not committed to writing till the latter part 

^ My MS. comes from Lamu, in fcte region to which Liongo belongs ; hi.s 
principality of Shaka was near the present town of Kipini. The Kev. W. E. 
Taylor speaks {Diakcta of Swahili, p. 95) of an “ Utenzi of (i.e. about) Liongo”, 
but he gives no clue to the identity of this Utenzi. Elsewhere, no doubt by aii 
oversight, he twide mentions (pp. 81, 94) a MS. of “ the Utenzi of Liongo 
Fumo” in the British Museum, but this MS. {the only Swahili one in the 
library) is that of the Mashairi ya Liongo, mentioned in the text, as, indeed, 
Mr, Taylor points out (p. 94, n.). 
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of the nineteenth century. The Liongo legend and its literature 
are of sufficient interest to call for separate treatment: a few 
points may be mentioned here. Tlie story in prose (as told by 
Hamisi wa Kayi) is to be found in Steere's Swahili Tales 
(pp, 438 et seqq.), and some remarks on it in the Preface (p. vi) ; 
see also the notes at the end of the tale (p. 450) in the new 
edition. The same book contains a long poem, Mashairl ya Liomjo 
(pp. 452-69), partly attributed to Liongo liimself, partly the 
work of one Sheikh Abdallah, written as a kind of commentaiy 
on the original verses, which are of a gnomic character. The 
verses in the MS. mentioned above (p. 113, note) are dance- 
songs, those dictated by Mzee bin. Bisharo martial or gnomic 
lyrics ; a longer poem, obtained at Lamu and ascribed to him 
(beginning : Fijiani basi, Pemhe ya jamsi . . .), appears to be 
an epithalamium. Besides the’above — which I hope to transcribe 
and edit in course of time — I have a single leaf of a MS., 
badly written and much worn, containing the stanzas embodied 
in the Utencli, as mentioned above. 

Among the remaining MSS. in my possession, the most 
important are : — 

Kisa (44^5) cha Sayidina Isa (356 stanzas) — a life of 

Christ following the accounts in the QurS,n and Muslim tradition. 
I have not been able to ascertain wlien, or by whom, it was 
written, but am informed that it is “old”. 

The alphabetical acrostic referred to on p. 118, said to have 
been composed by a blind Sharif (Omar bin Amiu) of-Siu, who 
recovered his sight on comj^leting it, 

Ashairi of thirty-five stanzas headed “ Lamu ” and seemingly 
written to celebrate a wedding. It begins : AUka hma Juirusi. 

A series of poems addressed to each other by the heads of 
contending factions at Lamu, about 1812. 

A curious little dialogue betwmen a Icami (civet cat?) and 
a fowl, supposed to represent, respectively, a powerful man (mtu 
bora) and one of low estate (miu dhaifu). This was sent me 
from Lamu by Muhammad b. Abubakar, who obtained it from 
the Watikuu (Swahili of the northern mainland) and says it 
is “ old ”. 

Utendi iva Mkonumhi (150 st.), by Muhammad himself, 
celebrating a fairly recent event — a kind of faction -fight arising, 
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out of the Ghama dance (see Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vol. xlvii, p. 4] 5.). 

Another composition of Muhammad’s ma}^ be wortli noting as 
a curiosity — the Utendi uu Nana Werner, addressed to the 
present winter, in accordance witli what, I believe, is a common 
practice among native teachers who possess tlie least degree of 
skill in klUnnga mashairi. On what principle it is called an 
Utendi, I have never been able to discover. 

The enormous number of short poems and popular songs 
taken down from recitation within a comparatively short time 
and restricted area suggests that a rich yield may be expected 
from this, as yet, but superficially worked mine. Whatever may 
be thought of the poetical quality of these specimens — and, such 
as it is, it does not show to advantage in a translation — they at 
any rate indicate tlie great potential capacity of Swahili as 
a literary language. It must not be forgotten that, though the 
number of people who speak it as their mother tongue is not very 
large, it serves (without displacing their own vernaculars) as an 
insti’ument of culture to other Bantu tribes: there is a great 
demand for Swahili books among (e.g.) Giryama and Pokomo who 
have learnt to read. Thei'e are hardly any native Swahili prose- 
writers at present, the existing printed texts having, if I mistake 
not, been mostly written down by Europeans, but a beginning 
has been made — as, for instance, in the Habari za WaJcilindi of 
Abdallah bin Hemed Liajjemi, published by Archdeacon Woodward 
at Msalabani in 1907. Through the kindness of Mr. A. C. Hollis, 
I possess two manuscript chronicles of Lamu and Pate, the latter 
of which appeai-ed, with a translation, in the Journal of the 
African Society for 1914-15. The collections of Biittner and 
Velten contain some narratives actually written down, not 
dictated, by natives, and Amur bin Nasr’s sketch of his own lifo^ 
is a document of some interest. But, as a rule, 'their written 
prose composition (as distinguished fi-om oral narrative) is far 
inferior to their verse. 


Butfciier, Aiifhologie, pp. 149-75. 





KEVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

'Catuhsatika. By Arya Deva, edited by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Harapkasad ShastrL Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, iii, pp. 440-514. Calcutta, 1914. 

The treatise in Four Imndred verses of Arya Deva has been 
previously known through a few quotations in Madhyamika 
■commentaries. Baraprasad Sastri has discovered and published 
a very good, but incomplete, MS. (eleventh century) of the commen- 
tary of Candrakirti on that text. Deva, a disciple or a friend of 
Nagarjuna, explains at length the doctrine of the Nihilistic school, 
the doctrine of universal voidness. Burnouf complained that 
books dealing with Voidness are really void (vides en effet ) ; but 
this remark, true as it is of the Sutras (revealed books), is not fair 
.as concerns treatises, like the Catulisataka, or commentaries, like 
Dharmakirti’s commentaries. There are many quite interesting 
Aletails in our book. Let us give two examples. 

The point is that everything in this world is impure (a^uci) 
this universal impurity is not ascertained by common people, for 
the very reason that it is universal. Candrakirti says (p. 459) : 
“ A certain king was told by the astrologer that rain will fall ; 
anybody who will drink the water of this rain wdil become mad. 
The king had a well covered for his own sake. The rain fell. 
All the people (cf. 1. 5 and read sarvajanas) drank the water and 
became mad. Being all in the same condition they thought that 
they were all sane (svastha) and that the king was mad. Then 
the king, realizing the fact, drank the water, lest ‘ they should 
mock me or destroy me, believing I am mad’. If one man only 
was bound to certain necessities of human nature (ycidy eka eva 
onutrl syat), he Avould be avoided like a leper. Now that all 
jnen are alike in this respect, there is no idea of impurity. ” 
Another point. Feelings, love and aversion, have their origin, 
not in reality, but in imagination (Icalpana, vikalpa). Tims it 
happens that the same object pleases a certain man and displeases 
another. “ A man had two wives ; one had her mother with her, 
the other not. When the mother saw her daughter, she was 
pleased. When tlie co-wife saw her, she was displeased. But the 
servant remained quite indifferent. ... A certain meditative 
(dkydyin) had his mind troubled and believed : ‘ There is 
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a skull (or a dish) fixed on my liead.” Then another man let 
another skull fall, saying: “This has just fallen from your 
head.” The ascetic realized the fact and was healed, because his 
imagination was dispelled.” (p. 473.) 

liaraprasad Sastri states tliat the Tibetan translators of the 
Cafcuh.sataka are Mafijunatha and Thivanimmathappa ; according 
to the Pekinese Tanjur (Mdo, xviii), Sfxksmajana and Ni ma grags 
(= ni mina thap pa). The commentary has been translated by 
the same translators (Tanjur, Mdo, xxiv), but PJaraprasad has 
Itatnavaji-a. He might be mistaken : Suksmajana was the son of 
Sajjana, son of Mahajana, son of Ratnavajra. Where many 
names occur in a colophon it is often difficult to unravel the 
tangle. 

The. complete title of Deva's treatise is Bodhisattvayogacara, 
CafAvhsataha (not OatuKkutika). The phrase Y6gacS,ra, “ practice 
of Yoga, meditative and sjpiritual endeavour,” belongs to both 
Yehicles. The word bodhisattva implies that the author deals 
with the Yoga as practised by a “future Buddha” ( = bodhisattva), 
that is a follower of the great Vehicle. Later — for instance in 
Tibetan and .Bralnnanic works — tlie phrase Yogdotlra was used a,s 
a synonym of VijMna[mdfr(.t]vddi]i or CUttamatraiHldloi, “ niain- 
tainer of the existence of consciousness (or thought) alone,” one 
of the two branches of the great Vehicle, a change which seems 
to be due to the importance of the Vijfianavadin treatise 
Yogacarydhliwmi (Mdo-l.igrel, vol. xiv and folk). 

The “treati.se in four hundred verses” i.s really in 400 vcrse.s, 
not in 375, as .stated by Haraprasad Sastri. Dr. F. W. Thoma.s 
kindly informs me that, in tlie India Office’s copy, the chapters 
vii, viii, xi, xii all contain twenty-five verses (not 23, 24, 14, 14). 
If there is not a material error in the figures given by Haraprasad, 
the di.screpancy is interesting, 

L. V. P. 


Bibliotheca Buddhica, XIX. Tibetan Tran.slation of 
Dharmakirti’s Samtanantarasiddhi and VinItadeva’s 
Samtanantara.siddhitIka, Muth tlie gIo.ss of Nag-dbah- 
bstan-dar. pp. xvii, 1 29. Published by Th. de Stcherbatskoi, 
Petrograd, 1916. 

Buddhists do not admit the existence of a permanent living- 
principle, and -vs'here we should say “ soul ” (dtman), or 
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“ iiidivid-ual ” {2')UTU^a, p'tLdgala), ov “living being” {jlva), they 
use the phrase mnitdna, "series,” or cittasariitdiia, "series of 
tlionghts.” The title of the treatise of Dharmakirti means : 
“ Demonstration ol; the existence of other souls.” 

Dharmakirti belongs to the school Vi/jndnavddin or 
Dy /lap imcZif ra Di, ■“ Main t^^^ of the existence of thought 

alone.” Visions, sensations, etc., of a waking man are like 
visions in a dream: there is not an object (dlamhana). Now, if 
it be so, how are we to establish the existence of other men, the 
existence of Buddha i' The Vijilanavadinas could not well admit 
the extreme consequences of their idealistic theories and they 
were bound to find a loophole. As usual in Buddhist books, the 
ydrvdnta, "prima facie view,” is stated with great strength. 

"The maintainers of the existence of exterior things urge 
that, for the maintainers of the existence of consciousness alone, 
there are not other beings. They say : For a man who denies 
the existence of exterior things and maintains that thought is 
without an object, the existence of other living beings is not 
established through immediate evidence (pratyaksa), for every 
knowledge is its own object and there is not an exterior object. 
And, as there are neither bodily nor vocal actions, the existence 
of other living beings cannot be established tlirough induction 
{anumdna). For we know the existence of living beings besides 
ourselves owing to the significative character of gestures’ and 
words, and, in the system of ‘consciousness alone’, there are not 
such gestures and words. As concerns ‘revelation’ (dgama), it is 
included in the category (sJcandha) of ‘matter’ (ry/pa), for 
Revelation is either of the nature of ‘ voice ’ or of the nature of' 

‘ scripture ’ : both are inexistent according to you. . . .” 

The answer was certainly more difficult to frame, and it is 
more difficult to translate. We shall only remark that the 
author deals first with the Sautrantikas, who believe in the 
existence of exterior things as being known through inference — 
we only know our own ideas .and sensations ; but the occasional 
character of these sensations can only be explained by assuming 
the existence of exterior agents — and with the Vaibhasikas who, 
like the earlier Buddhists, believe that “the eye sees its object”. 

Much remains obscure in the position of the Vijnanavadinas. 
It is rather surprising that Dignaga and Dharmakirti, while . 
strictly adhering to the dogma of “ consciousness alone ”, were 
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able to build a consistent system of logic. No reader of the 
Nyayabindu would suspect that the author, who skilfully states 
the conditions of correct “ evidence ” and correct “ inference ”, 
denies elsewhere the existence of a “eogniser” and of a '“thing 
cognised 

L. V. P. 


NoEl Perl HIrItI, la mere-de-d:emons. Bulletin de I’lilcole 
Fran^aise d’Extr^me-Orient, xvii, No. 3, Hanoi, 1917. pp. 102. 

Hariti is an important figure in the Buddhist pantheon, 
notwithstanding her demoniac origin. Formerly a deity of 
smallpox, a killer of babies, she was Converted by Buddha, when 
the Master, by stealing the beloved one amongst her five hundred 
children, made her understand that liuman mothers also are fond 
of their babies. Much has been written on this deity, and the 
long overdue English translation^ of the studies of M. A. Foucher 
("La Madone Bouddhique, les images indiennes de la Fortune,” 
dans Monuments et Memoires publics parl’Academiedes Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xvii, 2, Memoires concernant TAsie Orientale, i) 
will before long, we hope, reveal the strange destinies of the 
ogress transformed into a "giver of children” and a tutelary saint 
of the Order. M. Noel Peri, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
Chinese sources, gives an exhaustive account of all the versions of 
the story (pp. 1-48), of the documents relative to the worship, 
monastic, popular, and tantric (pp. 44-65, 65-81, 81- 1.02) — 
a very meritorious work indeed. But the most important part 
of this " memoire ” is the discussion of the relations between 
Hariti and Avalokitesvara. It is well known that, in China, 
Avalokita is a woman (Kouan-yin || the iconographic 

representations of this saint give to a casual observer the 
impression of a Madonna. How has the sex of the Bodbisattva 
been changed ? A problem which has jfuxzled a number of 
scholars, and which M. Noel Peri explains in a satisfactory way 
(pp. 67-72). 

^ The translation by Miss L. Thomas and Dr. F. W. Thomas was printed in 
August, 1914. [London, Humphrey Milford, 1917 (= 1918).] 
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CiiTiTCAL Notes to Saundaeanandakavya 
Haraprasad Sastri has deserved well o£ Buddhist studies by- 
publishing {Bihl, Indica, 1910), together "with valuable intro- 
duction and notes, the editio 'princess oi the Saundaranandakavya 
of AsYaghosa. It was by no means an easy task. There is an 
old and good MS., but it has many lacunae ; and the modern 
copy, on which Haraprasad had to depend for the bulk of the 
work, is thoroughly bad. We need not apologize for presenting 
a few corrections and conjectures. Some of them are given by 
the editor himself in his notes ; a few (marked B.) are due to 
M. A. Baston (French translation of the two first chapters of 
the poem, Journal Asiatique, 1912, i, 79-100). There remain 
a number of difficult or corrupt passages on which «I have 
unfortunately nothing definite to say. ’ ' ■ - 

I have not given up the hope of translating the Saundara- 
nauda, but, as the realization of such hopes is always, and 
especially now, a matter of incertitude, I should like to make 
a remark of some importance. Both the editor and M. A. 
Baston assume that A^vaghosa’s poem is a Mahayanika umrk : 
I do not see any evidence in favour of this view. Whether 
the author of the Buddhacarita, the Saundarananda, and the 
Sutralamkara (translated by E. Huber from the Chinese, Paris, 
1908), is also the author of the Mahayaiia^raddhotpada, is by no 
means evident. If it be the case, that does not in the least alter 
the fact that there is not any tinge of Mahayanisim in the 
Saundarananda. If preaching and working at the salvation of 
others is, as says Haraprasad Sastri (p. xi), the “distinctive 
creed ” of Mahayana, then Buddhism has been Mahayanist from 
the cradle. 

I 

2a. a^isriyad yah satatam ? 2c. a^israya ? 

bd. tapasam a^ramo 'bhavat (see 18). 

7c. asarnkirnaih or asamkirnah. 

8&. bhavanair ? 

19d. sriya^ ca ? 

21. Of. Baghuvam^a, xii, 9. bhratrvyasya . . . ^riyam na 
visehire. 

2Sd. gautamah. 

28a-. kala^am. 
sod. ^ighravahan. 
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3l6\ tadasramaiiiahipam^um ? 

32c. tan nvaca, 

35c. ^aradhmata inahatuna (B.). 

38b. i^unyacaitasail.i ? 

46c. atisthipan. 

50d. aciklianan, wanting in Whitnej^'s list. 

566. acikaran. 

II 

16. kulakrainai (B.). 

2cl yal.i sasajje (B.). 

lOd. astliitan (B.). sthitan is probably correct. 

13a. araksib is correct. 

23a.^ Whitney akr^at. 

'24. Cf. Buddhac. ii, 42. 

43ci. nikriya. , v. ' 

4i6d, °caryain. 

45. ? 

49c. vitakrodhatainoinaya, Maya = Laksmi. 

55c. saddhanna'\ 

65d. °ahganasv anasthal.i. 

III 

2a. tapasitan ?? c. preksya .sa visaya°. d. tapa iti ? 

5c. dhyanavisayain. 

1 Oc. varana8a°. 

14c. “tarahgacalam. d. cabyatarayat. 

17c. ? 

186. niyatamatir ?? d. svajanasvadesa[w wjniitravastusu. 
19c^. dubkhasukliayos. 

2 la. aveksya. c. sesam api ca janam. 

22c. ? 

26c. tatprasavain ? 

276. °siddliaye. d. sa suto ? 

29d. dadhrire. 

30d. upasakah ? 

31c. kr^adlmno. 

32d. With a scansion “maliila ?? 

33c. ^laksnarn api ca na. 

346. grddhamanasah. 

356. saghrno ’py acintayat ? 

39a. grhina. 
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40a. visayesu. 

41c. tatra ca susukha” ? c2. krfcayuge manor iva. 

426. With a scansion °puru° ? 

c. abhavad abhaya°. 

IV 

2c. vaisravanam. 

5d. sa siiiidari ^rih puru.sas tu nandab ? 

12c?. bhusanam. 

226. Saksibhutam. 

26a. nispranayas. 

36a. anasyana”. 

376. jagada. 

38a. tatah stana°. 

43a. adar^anam tapagatal 

V 

2c?. krtvanjalim. 

3a. bnddhastubhas . . . janasya ? ? buddhas tatas tatra ? 

15c. kle^lumkulan visayaii sitain ea ? 

18c?. samklesapaksan ? 

24c?. aratibhyah. 

256. kriyabliyali. 

296. ^oko. 

31a. savidyo. c. tatlianapekso. 

456. citram. 

53a. tanu° ? 

VI 

16a. rfipena bhavena ca madvisista. 

19c?. janavatsalena ? ? 

25c?. cutayastili. 

38c. prsthatas. 

48(?. ka iva. 

VII 

2a. lihgam tatali ^astrvidhipradistam. d. hriyamano. 

3c. yugadirghabahu. 

4c. ni^a^vasa.' 

10c?. hrdayam. 

176. dviguruna is good for the meaning, but wrong for the 
metre, vai guruna ? 

20a. baddliasanali. c. saktah. ; 
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236. vaiiain sapuspain _? 

26d yato (reading of the MSS.) gives sense. 

286. vasisthas (cf. Buddliac, iv, 76). 

29. Bnddhac. iv, 76 (jalaprabhavasainbhavani = jhasagarbba- 

yonim). 

30. Bnddhac. iv, 16. 

326'. srucam. 

34-5. Bnddhac. iv, 19, 20. 

Zlc-d. sarpan hriyam na rose na tapo raraksa. 

38. Bnddhac. xii, 12, 

42d cittoddhava° ? 

43a. attasenah. 

45. Bnddhac. iv, 79. 

51. Bnddhac. ix, 59, 60. 

VIII 

26. bhramarn. 

7 c. leave karena. 

10a. sadrsam hrdi ? 

25c6. na ratir. 

34a. svajanah. d. rabhasas tatra niinittam ahganah. 

35a. vacanena karonti varnanani ? 

39d drptatara^. 

42a caiva yantranain. 

446, vaka[-] ininaripnm. 

47a-6. atha suksmam atipriyasayal laghu tasam lirdayam na. 

pasyasi. d. calitain. 

596. bliaiksam . . , citramanlih. 

IX 

Id. visahga° ? 

5(3. idam tat. 

66. naditataiiokahavac. 

7a. annapanasanayana°. 

126. viruddha. 

14a. ^ayyasana“. 

166 and xi, 55a. asvanta = a-sv-anta ? asyastha ? ? 

18(3. jarah. 

236. “dvipan arin. 

34a. daivikain. c. balavan (see Buddhac.'iv, 82). 

S5a-b. raktacetasah ^arirasamjne tava yali . . . c-d. bhayad 
bliayam hi. 
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S6a-b. sarire na vaso ’sti kasyaein uirasyamane. 

39a. yatlia prarohanti trnany ayatiiatah. 

41c. tathanapeksya. 

49?;, vimoksadliarmabliynpa®. 

X 

1/;. bharyam. 

10(.?. pitrbhyo ’nibha. 

2G(i. rajayate. 

29(6. tathaiiye. 

426. "karoriti. 

4466. yatha prabliate. 

49(6. atliapsaral.isv eva ? 

•53(£. savrksa"'. 

54c. vimoksyami, 

6l('?. na capy. 

626. kadacid dlii labheta ? 

XI 

5a. sa vrttena. 

13a. diiskaram sadhv aiiaiyena. 

18c?, yafc tvam (cf. Baddliac. iv, 65). 

20c?. MSS. tad rajak ? 

25 a. drpto ? 

27 d. tyaktavaii. 

326. napi kamaih satpsiiasya (see 37). 

41, Cf Buddhac, xiv, 18. 

43-4. Buddhac. xi, 13, 14. 

46d. at37ajan. 

48 ? 

50. Cf. Divyavadana, p. 194, 

516. ? d. devanam sukha° ? 

52d. dhrtir bhavati nasane (Div., p. 193, sva asane dhrtim na. 
labhate). 

54c. yac ca (correction not necessary). 

60c. niyamadhyanadibbih. 

61(6-6. “Being inside the net, the foolisli fishes in the tank are- 
aware (jananti) of the misfortune produced by 
destruction, live comfortably in the water.; just sO' 
the meditative (dhyayinas) persons in the heaven 
. . .” We want “unaware” (ajdnanto). “The 
inhabitants of heaven ” (divisthdyinaJi) would give 
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good sense, bat dkydymas is supported by Satub- 
4ataka, p. 4*73. 

XII 

36. p4rihasaksaino ? 

7 c. tatbanity atay a. ^ 

l7c. Of. Buddbac. xii, IG. 

Md. dliarmonmukha p". 

276. drastur avrtil.i. c-d ? 

286. viruddha. 

33. Of. Buddbac. xiii, 60. 

396. yatab ? 

43 c^. aksaya^ ca ? ’ 

XIII 

7c. inantrakale ? 

13a. suddbab. 

15a. bbaiksa°. * 

17. Cf. Abbidbarmako^a, iv, Attbasalini, p. 220. 

ISd. pares V ayattavrttina. 

27. ^ilanam sevanad api / sevanain . . . ? 

29c. sthaiiam athanyesu. 

33c. yatra. 

44. napaneyam tatab kim cit prakseptavyam na kimcana / 
d rasfca vyam bliutato bbutaip. yadr^am ca y atha ca yat / / 
Compare Sumangalavilasini, p. 12. Tbe same verse, 
with a variant (d) bhutadarn vimucyate, is quoted in 
Madiiyamika books. Tlie present passage gives ns 
the beat definition of tbe phrase nimittagrakana. 

486. arditam. 

56c. bbava hi ? 

XI 7 

U. ? 

126. abbyafijyate. Cf. Mabaniddesa, p. 241, where tiie same 
similes are given. 

13a. samatikramanartham. 

16c2. mabaugbasya t°. 

2].a. hrdi yatsamjninal d. gunavatsamjnin tarn. 

24c-d Cb Anguttara, iv, 85. 

3 5a-6. asanagatas th anaprek sita vy ah r tad i su . 

39<^. visamesu. 

456. tisthati ? 

48c^. ? 
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XV 

l(t. Of. xiv, 49. 

17 b. maitrim. 

18rZ. natir niiglit be correct. 

21h. patriblmvopagliatat tu. 

226. svaptuin arhasi (see xvi, 78). 

23c. See xvi, 49. 

25G-d. ? ? 

31c. svajanab. 

■54dl. apeksate. 

'63a. nihsaucani. 

XVI 

4c. nibsarana'’. 

56. prativedliya. 

76, 14d avehi. 

236. ? c. avetya. 

27 d. kseinain. 

38c^. lokapravrttavaratili ? 

496. kalo. 

53a. yan niyatam nimittam, d. vayuna vahnir ? 

54a. niyatam. • 

64d vayvatmake. 

66a. dhamann akale. 

76c~-d. kantlie manasviva yuva vapiisman acaksusair aprayii- 
tair visaktaili ? 

77a. dosato. 

83. Of. Majjhima, i, p. 120. d. ? 

.85c. yatra°. 

XVII 

4a. rjum saniagram ? 

9a. manah^amaya. 

156. nibsarana°. 

16a. sa rupinam. • 

18c. abetukam. ca ksayi. 

216. nai^varyam., 

24a. ? 

28d. jnanamukhasya ? 

306. yatliabhutam. c. “a^rayam. 

33d ^astra°. 

36a. tvaksnayu°. 
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SScZ. yogayudhastrair, 

43r,6, kainagnidaliena. * 

C3 

45(1 citfcambhasah. 

52a. suklie ’pi. h. param, 

56(.t. nisritya. h. ? 
blc-^d. ■{ 

59. Cf. Buddbac. ix, 16, 

60. See iii, 14. 

68(3. paraiii ivaplavakfifc ? 

xvm 

1. Cf. Divya, p. 555. 

2a. jfianasamaptikale ? See Buddbac. xiii, 51. It seems that 
four padas are missing between 26 and 2c, 

46. ? 

106. dbarmacarya = brabmacarya. 

14a. urvyadikan. 6. kam cit. c. saktir. 

16a. udayam vyayam ca ? 

176. nihsaram asattvavantam ? c. ? 

19a. anisritas. 

20c. °candana°. 

22a. sista° ? 

286. rana^aun(;lasurab. 

346. svalamkrtab ? 

44c. °devata° ? 

49c?. Buddbac. xv, 117. 

506. sude^ikasyeva. 

516. “manasah. c. tathavabudhyate. 

526. ceyam. 

536. prasadadliigamena. d. iia tarbi bhaktav abhiyogain ? ? 
55c. madbyamo. 

56a. matab sa uttamo. c. svagatam. 

646. mokse param ? cl camikaram iva ? 

L. V. P. 


The Development of Japan. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Macmillan. 3 918. $1-50. 

Mr. Latourette is a Professor of History at an American 
University (Denison), and wbat first occurs to one on opening 
bis book is tbe reflection that such works rarely issue from 
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English universities. One can recollect some of an immense list 
of popular English works-— of which a typical title would 
perhaps be Jolly Japan — works in ascending degrees, of futility, 
written in a patronizing or a sentimental spirit, and staggering 
under a load of inaccuracies ; hut it is an unpleasant fact that, 
apart from the early standard works of such scholars as 
Chamberlain and Aston, the recent sound and thoughtful studies 
of Modern Japan are the work of American students, as, for 
example, Mr. W. ^¥. McLaren’s Political History of Jayan 
during the Meifi Era, Mr. P. S. Reinsch on Intellectual and 
Political Gurrents in the Par East, and Dr. Gulick’s studies of 
Japanese character and politics. To set against these we have 
only Mr. Robert Porters Full Recognition of Jaixm, which is 
a compilation and not an inquiry, and Mr. Gubbins on the 
•history of the early years of Meiji, wdiere the author, by reason 
of his official career, was not able to make full use of his large 
stores of learning and experience. 

A book like Mr. Latourette’s is the more welcome at such a 
time as the present, when it grows very clear that one of the few 
hopes for some measure of international amity is the fullest 
mutual understanding between nations. The only cure, the 
only possible alleviation, of national jealousies, hatreds, and 
suspicions, is the free and steady flow of information from one 
state to another, but it mast be information that is accurate and 
untainted. 

Mr. Latourette’s book certainly satisfies those conditions. 
Its first ten chapters, which survey briefly, but with skilful 
compression, the histoiy of Japan from the beginnings down to 
the war with Russia, are lucid and accurate. The survey of the 
following period — in particular the account of Japan’s relations 
w'ith America and the growth of her policy in China, where more 
acutely controversial ground' is covered — is clear and ’ con- 
■scientious. In fact, were it not an ungrateful criticism, one 
would be tempted to say that the author’s evident desire to be 
unbiassed has led him by reaction to assume in some passages 
the rdle of an apologist for Japan. This, however, is a good 
fault, and does not by any means imply that the general tone of 
his treatment, for instance, of such .difficult questions as that of 
immigration, is in any way prejudiced. 

. The reviewer, having recommended this book as quite the 
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best short study of modern Japan known to him, a happy 
medium in style between the popular and the scholarly, may be 
permitted one or two minor criticisms. 

In dealing witli the problem of Japanese expansion, it seems 
important to discuss the racial capacity for settling territories, 
which differ from Japan in climate, conhguration, etc. On 
p. 150 the author states that the vigorous policy of colonization 
of the Hokkaido was a success. The evidence available tends to 
show that the measure of success is dubious. Neither in the 
Hokkaido nor in Manchuria and Korea can the best elements of 
the Japanese population be said to predominate; and it is still to 
be demonstrated that the Japanese are capable of settling, as 
opposed to exploiting, lands where a great deal of severe pioneer 
work has to be done, and where conditions of food and shelter 
are different from those prevailing in their own country. 
Certainly it is at present the case that, with some notable and 
praiseworthy exceptions, the Japanese immigrant population in 
Korea and Manchuria contains an unduly high proportion of 
peddlers, small shopkeepers, and those whose occupation is in 
general parasitic rather than productive. 

The Index contains no entries under P, so that the reader 
will look in vain for the Treaty of Portsmouth, Perry, Pan- 
Asiatic, Portugal, and Pescadores. . 

The Bibliography omits reference to Mr. Murdoch’s standard 
works on Japanese history, which, despite their obvious faults of 
temper, are unrivalled examples of bold and individual treatment. 

G. B. Sansom. 


The ENcycLoi'JiDiA Sinica. By Samuel Cooling, M.A. Two 
parts (633 pages). Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1917. 

Mr. Samuel Couling in bringing out this work has rendered 
a distinct public service, and has laid the foundations of what 
will no doubt be some day an exhaustive repertory of Chinese 
lore. He is himself the first to admit the magnitude of the task 
he has undertaken, and the great value of this first issue of tlie 
Encyclopmdia Sinica lies in the fact that it forms a working 
basis for subsequent editions. 

Though all the best living authorities and the best available 
literature on this vast subject have been consulted, no one at all 
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versed in Sinology could fail to find omissions in the headings and 
in the articles themselves. We are convinced that Mr. Coulinir 
will welcome any additions and corrections to which attention 
may be called, and we have therefore no hesitation in occupying- 
tills review cliiehy with criticism and supplementary data. And 
in so doing we do not want to detract in any way from the 
praise which all scholars will no doulit bestow on this arduous 
undertaking. 

From the point of view of the general public the work is 
a veritable handbook to China, and affords entertainment from 
cover to cover. 

One of the greatest difficulties which beset the compiler of an 
encyclopaedia such as this is the preservation of a due proportion 
in the length of the articles, and many instances might be pointed 
out 'of obscurer personages receiving longer notices than some 
who are better entitled to fame. 

A very large place is occupied by the accounts of the various 
missionary activities in China, and although no one can ignore 
the debt that Sinologists owe to the missionaries of various 
European nationalities, nor wish to disparage in any way the 
work they so nobly carry out, we cannot help feeling that the 
accounts of missions play rather a disproportionately large part in 
a work which is primarily intended to interpret and open up 
China to the foreign reader”. No doubt this disproportion wdll 
disappear in future, when the bulk of the work will be 
considerably increased. 

From a general standpoint the following suggestions may be 
acceptable. 

Under the article Moso on p. 5 reference should be made to 
the admirable monograph on this tribe by J. Bacot (Lea Mo-So, 
Leyden, 1913). 

On p. 25 Father Amiot’s large dictionary of the Manchu 
language is not mentioned. 

On p. 13*7 the crocodile should be mentioned. 

On p. 159 reference should be made under Ney Elias to the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, to which he wrote a long and learned 
introduction. 

On p. 297 it might be mentioned that the School of Oriental 
Studies now possesses an almost complete copy of the second . 
edition of the Ku Ghin Tio Chi OK eng, presented by the 
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'China Association. Incidentally this famous encyclopaedia 
might fittingly have a cross reference under Thi Shu. 

On p. 461, in connexion with the earliest use of block 
printing for books, mention should be made of a dated Chinese 
Buddhist work printed in 868 A.D., bi'ought from Central Asia by 
Sir Marc Aurel Stein. 

On p. 655, for Bod-jul, the Tibetan name for Tibet, read 
Bt)d-yul. 

On p. 681 the bibliography of XJighur is very incomplete. 
The following works should be mentioned : — ■ 

Kudathu Bilik, by Dr. W. RadIofF(St. Petersburg, 1891). 

Uigurioa,hy F. W. K. Muller. In two parts. K.P.Akad., 
1910. 

K Voprosu oh Uigurach, by Dr. W. Radlotf. 

Yerzeichnisa der Ghinesiscken tund Manchurischen Bucher 
und Bfandschriften der Koniglichen Bihliothek zu Berlin, by 
J. Klaproth. 

Becherohes swr les langues tartiires, by M. Abel Remusat. 

Under the same heading it is stated that Yule held that the 
Uighur alphabet was “more probably derived from the Sogdian”. 
The Sogdian language was only discovered long after Yule’s 
death. The fact, however, is quite correct, as it has now been 
clearly shown that the Uighur alphabet — the origin of the 
Mongol and Manchu scripts — was borrowed from the Sogdian, 
which in its turn came from the Aramaic alphabet. These 
Central Asian scripts, therefore, all derive from the Aramaic and 
not from the ISTestorian Syriac, the view for long held by 
European scholars, (See Journal Asiatique, 1911, R. Gauthiot; 
1913, Ross and Gauthiot.) 

On p. 590, under Visdelou, no mention is made of this 
author’s famous and invaluable supplement to d’Herbelot’s 
Bictionnaire Orientale. 

In connexion with the Five Language Mirror, on p. 301, an 
excerpt dealing with birds, published in the Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1909, should be mentioned. 

The Editor. 

The following notes on painting and poetry are by 
Mr. Arthur Waley, of the British Museum. 

In Mrs. Ayscough’s article on Painting, as indeed throughout 
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the book, insufficient attention is paid to transliteration. Thus, 
at the bottom oi: p. 419 (col. 1) is transliterated Ta. On the 
same page ~(col. 2, middle) % is transliterated Jman (for k'u(tn), 
while flh is transliterated Ghiu (for Gfifiu). 

Tlie translation of Hsieli Ho’s Canons is quite inadequate. 
In No. 1 ^ is nob translated at all, whereas the whole contrast 
is between “ outer form ” and “ inward spirit ”. No. 6 is translated 
by Mrs. Ayscougli “Perspective should be correctly conceived”. 
The Chinese is @ ^ iu. ©, literally “planning and placing”. 
To speak of “ perspective ” introduces irrelevant associations. 
No. 6 ^ is rendered “ Representation should be in 

conformity with the style selected”. Surely it means “tracing 
and copying”. Ku K’ai-chih, when describing the proper way to 
“ trace ” a picture, uses the cognate word Chang Yen-yuan 

(10th cent.) says: M M 3 M 75 ft" ^ “Tracing and 

copying are of course an inferior part of the painter’s art 

The article on Poetry is by Mrs. Oouling. For Tung Fang-so 
read Tung-fang So ; for Ssit K’ung-t’u read Ssti-k’ung T’u. For 
f| (p. 442, bottom- of col. 2) read For ^ read ^ 

The account given of Han poetry is very inadequate : even 
Ssh-ma Hsiang-ju is not mentioned. The statement that most of 
Han Yli’s poetry is “in lighter vein” is astonishing. It is 
strange, in a short article on Chinese poetry, to mention such 
a complete nonentity as Kao Chli-chien 1^ lif while the 
names of Ch’en Tzh-ang, Li Shang-yin, Su Tung-p’o, and Lu Yu 
are wholly omitted. Incidentally the last syllable of Kao 
Chii-chien’s name is written “nien” by Mrs. Couling, a mistake 
copied from Giles’s Chinese Poeiry, where it is presumably 
a misprint. I think also, it must have been a translation of the 
poem which reminded Mrs. Couling “of Heine”, for the original 
could scarcely have done so. 

The statement (p. 444, col. 1) that most Chinese poems “ are 
exceedingly terse” is presumably due to acquaintance with 
anthologies of short poems. In the complete works of any poet 
the short poems form a very small proportion. 

In the bibliography “d’Hervey Saint Denys’ Poesies 
Modernes ” is mentioned. Can the Poesies des Thang be meant ? 
Mr. Z. L. Yih, of Shanghai, adds the following notes 
There are some terms which deserve to be briefly explained, 

if not accompanied by an article, e.g., processions (if0 flji '^)j 
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which happen in time of drought, etc. ; rubbings in 

which every Chinese archmologist is interested ; charitable 
•institutions, such as family charities ^), charity schools 
(H ^), institutions lor respectable, poor widows ^ ^), 
homes for curing opium-smokers (5^ ^). Two industries 

connected with the religion of China should also be mentioned, 
the incense-making trade and the lead-paper (||, fg) trade. 

The term |^, “ City Temple,” should be mentioned 

•under “Temple”, as every Chinese city has a City Temple. Its 
importance is evident when we consider the popular theory that 
the spirit of a dead man is under the jurisdiction of the spirit- 
magistrate whose Yamen is -the City Temple. Just as when he 
was alive he was under the jurisdiction of the living magistrate. 

The characters in drama seem to require more explanation. 
Thus the “hero” ^ is divided into “old” and “young”, and 
again into military and civil. The woman’s part is divided into 
“ virtuous Woman " jE fl. “ fast woman ” Vi: 0, and “ old 
woman” ^ Q. ; while serving- women are called ^ ^ 0!. Tlie 
always has a bass voice and is usually of villanous’ character, 
a is a clown ; an insignificant part. 

An article on military equipment might with advantage be 
inserted. Many of the weapons used in China were similar to 
jnediaeval European implements ; but others (such as the 
“stick” and ^ ^ “painted spear”) were quite different. 
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moUAim GIIA YANNE8 

No eu ISO;"); IVofeHseur an Golletro dc France (1890) ; Membre de I’Academie 
des Tiisoriptioiis eh Belles LeLtres (1903) ; nioH, le 27 janvier 1918. II laisse mie 
veuve, nn Ills, ollioier aviateur det;oi’(3 do la c-roix do guerre, efc deux fillee. 

La inort crLclouard Cliavanues est saiiB donte le coup le plus cruel 
qui pilt atteindre les etudes cldnoises. Nous n’essaierons pas 
d’apprecier son oeuvre, aussi ample qu’elle est variee ; rnais peut- 
^tre reussirons-nous a donner quelque idee de riioiume et du 
savant. 

lildouard Chavannes appartient a la lignee des grands 
travailleurs d’autrefois, tout entiers a leurs reclierclies et a 
leurs dleves. Mesurant son champ des I’aube, labourant sans 
repit comme sans hate, engrangeant le ble mur, il compta les 
annees par des livres solides et elegants. Avec une facilite de 
travail tout a fait au-dessus de Tordinaire, jointe a la preoccupation 
presque scrupuleuse de Texactitude, la discretion et la modestie, 
la Idgdretd de touche et rhorreur de toute pretention, dtaient ses 
qualites maitresses. Prenez, par exemple, la publication des 
documents chinois rapportes d’Asie Centrale par M. A. Stein : 
une dnorme tas de menus fragments, les plus anciens MSS. chinois 
connus, documents officiels des petits pOstes militaires qui tenaient 
la “marche d’Ouest” sous les Han (ler siecle av. J.-C.). ^Idouard 
Chavannes etait seul capable de ddbrouiller ce chaos; il le fit, 
avec la rapiditd et la surete qui etaient son secret. Mais voyez 
comme il s’exprime dans la Preface ; Quelle mdthode fallait-il 
suiyre pour la publication de ces documents ? J’aurais pu me borner 
h ne donner que ceux dont le sens etait sfir ; j’aurais ndglige 
ceux dont la lecture dtait douteuse ou dont la traduction etait 
hypothetique . . . Il m’a paru que cette methode trop prudente 
n’etait pas la bonne; mieux valait, ffit-ce au prix de nombreuses 
erreurs, livrer au monde savant la totalite des trouvailles de 
M. Stein. Ce qui imports, en etfet, c’est que les travailleurs aieiit 
acck ^ tons les materiaux que j’ai eus moi-meme entre les mains, 
et qu’ils puissent, par des efforts repetes, ameliorer les resultats 
que j’ai obtenus . . . J’ai simplement fait ce que j’ai pu, et je me 
rdjouirai de toutes les rectifications qui seront proposees . . 
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Seniblablc niodesfcie unio a taut de science doiiiie la iiiesure d’uii 
Iiomme. 

La reserve et lo tact d’Edouard Cliavannes sent aiissi bien 
visibles dans le m^me ouvrage. II decrit ces potites gariiisons 
perdues entre la Chino et TOuest, lour mission, leur recrutemont, 
lour ravitaillemcnt,' lours armes. Los details epars dans les 
archives disparates qu’il a depouill6es fournissent tons lea traits 
du tableau. Mais hauteur veut aussi nous dire ce qu’on peut 
aavoir du moral de ces soldata. L’homme I’int^resse. Ici les 
deux mille fiches sont muettes, mais d’autres sources nous 
renseignent sur le “materiel Immain” dont diaposait la bardie 
politique devS Han. Ce sont des poesies militaires de I’^poque des 
T’ang, jusqu’ici sans point d’appui fixe dans I’liistoire, et qui 
a’^expliquent maintenant par les documents d’archives qu’elles 
compl^tent ^ leur tour, l^douard Cliavannes en pr6sente quelques 
specimens : 

II est bien malheureiix, I’habitant de la frontii&re ; 

En un an, il a trois fois du suivre rarm6e; 

Trois de ses tils sont alles Toueii-houang. 

Les deux autres se sont rendus dans le Long-si. 

Tandis quo ses cinq fils sont ainsi partis pour combattre au loin 

Leurs cinq femmes sont enceintes. 

Le studieux sinologue n’ajouterien b-ces vieilles etdmouvantes 
paroles. Sans trahir son r61e de t4moin, il fait revivre les 
modestes hdros des fiches du Turkestan. C’est de la meilleure 
liistoire, qui ddpasse la pure erudition sans rien sacrifier a la 
litterature. 

S’il est un domaine ou la littdrature usurpe volontiers sur 
riiistoire, c’est sans doute la province mal delimitde que reclame 
la science des religions. Si nous voulons savoir ce qu il faut faire 
et comment il faut le faire, prenons le memoire sur le mont sacrd 
T’ai-chan, ‘‘ monographie d’un culte chinoia.” 

L’auteur ne prdtend verifier aucune theorie ; pour un peu, on 
dirait qu’il n’y met rien du sien, excepte I’ordre et la lumibre ; 
sinologue, il ddcouvre, publie, date et traduit des textes ; historien, 
il les classe et les interprets. Son impartiality et sa i-yserve font 
la parfalte sycuritd du lecteur qui, desormais, en sait autant que 
lui, ou presque autant que lui, sur le culte des lieux. hauts en 
Chine. Certains dcrivains auraient trouve la matiere 4 dix: 
Rameaux d’or. 
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•Les sinologues, qui ne sont pas toujoiu's de bons confreres, 
fill out, des ses debuts qui efcaient ceux d uii inaitre, d’acoord pour 
reconnaifcre dans l^doiiard Chavannes les dons eininents du vrai 
sinologue. II senible bien que personne aufcant que lui n’a 
contribue, au cours de ces fcrente dernik^es annees, au progres, 
non seulement des 6tudes sinologiques, mais, an propre, de la 
connaissance du Ohinois. La diffieulte du Chinois ii’est pas dans 
rincertifcude ou le “flou” de la pensee: les Chinois sont des 
r4alistes qui savent ce qii’ils veulent dire, et c'est sans doute pour 
cela que la Chine, qui a taut d’historiens, n’a pas, comrne I’lnde, 
des philosophies ; elle n’est pas non jilus dans des tours raffin6s de 
syntaxe; elle est surtout dans le nombre des expressions toutes 
faites, autant d’allusions litt6raires, qui rejouissent le lecteur 
averti et d^routent quiconque ne eonnait pas a fond ses auteurs. 
Aussi une bonne partie du travail des sinologues, est du pur 
■gueasivork. Voir les Beal, les de Harlez, et tant d’autres. Un des 
grands merites d’^douard Chavannes, ni’assuraient J. J. ‘de Groot 
et Paul Pelliot presque dans les mernes termes, est d’avoir substitu4 
^ rex%ke par divination une m4thode d’exactitude. La clef des 
4nigraes est dans les livres, dans les elassiques, dans les dictionnaires 
et encyelopedies. Le sinologue ne pent pas 4tre riiorame unius 
lihri. II faut de larges lectures et une in4moire infaillible ; 
11 faut surtout une sagacity inn4e, Les profanes sont k inerae 
d’apprecier le progres marqu4 par l^douard Chavannes ; soit qu’ils 
oomparent les anciennes traductions fragmentaires de Se-ina-t’sien 
avec Vopus magnum du maitre fran 9 ais, soit qu’ils 4tudient 
quelque traduction de textes bouddhiques oil le contrdle est ais4. 

L’muvre d’l^douard Chavannes embrasse toute la Chine, 
encore que I’etude des relations de la Chine avec les '‘Pays 
d’Occident” y occupe une place d’honneur. II “attaquait” 
Se-ma-t’sien en 1890 avec le traite sur les sacrifices Fong et 
Chang; en 1891, ses dtudes de Norinalien portaient un fruit 
dans la traduction d’un ouvrage de Kant; de 1895 h 1898, 
parurent les quatre volumes' de Se-ma-t’sien, I’Herodote de la 
Chine. En m4me temps, ^Idouard Chavannes rouvrait la carriere 
ouverte par Remusat et Stanislas Julien ; par ses soins, I’histoire 
des pelerins bouddhiques s’est enrichie, en 1894, des mono-- 
graphics d’ltsing sur les “ Religieux 4minents qui chercherent la 
Loi en Occident”; en 1895, de l’Itin4raire d’Ou-k’ong ; en 1903, 
des Voyages de Son-Yun, sans parler d’une foule de notes — on 
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sait que la inebhocle “ pour dechiffrer Ick noins indieiis transcrits en 
Cliinois ” a ebe reuouvelee, depuis que nous sommes a ineme de 
resbibuer raucieime prononciation eb les consonnes disparues. 
La publicabion des Iiiscripbions chinoises de Bodli-Gaya (1896) 
doiiiia lieu a uiie passe d’arines enbre l^douard Chavannes eb 
Sclilegel ; le vieil cb rebarbabif Hollandais fut aussi iiiferieur 
eii erudibioii qu’en courboisie. Edouard Chavannes devait le 
rernplacer a la direebion du Toung Pao. A la Cliiiie religieuse 
apparbieiib le livre sur lo T'ai-chan llj), donb le tibre 
“ monogfapliie ” ne doib pas doinier le change. Ce copieux 
inemoire jebbe des lumieres nouvellcs sur plusieurs aspeebs du 
paganisine cliinois, line forme tres eoinplexe du culbe de la 
nabure. Les deux volumes de la Mission aroheologique dans 
la Ghine septentrionale (1909), iinporbants pour riiistoire de 
Part, sonb aussi tres ricKfes en arch4ologie au sens le plus large 
du mot. Le Bouddhisme et le folklore trouvent 4galement leur 
part dan^ les trois volumes qui contiennent Ginq cents contes 
et apologues extraits du Tripitaka chinois (1910-11). Enfin, et 
peut-etrela partie de son auivre pourlaquelle l^douard Chavannes 
avait le plus de predilection, de nombreuses publications, in-folios, 
livrea ou articles, consacrees a la plus grande Chine et a I’Asie 
Centrale, fondements d’une discipline nouvelle ; Inscriptions 
chinoises de VAsie centrale (1902); Documents sur les Tou-hiue 
(Turcs) oecidentaux (1903); Les pays d' Occident d’apres le 
Wei~Lio (1905) ; Les documents chinois de la mission Stein 
(1913), etc. 

Au cours de ces vingt dernieres aiinees, les philologies 
oriental es ont brise le cadre, un peu etroit, de ce qu’oii appellera, 
sans trop d ’inexactitude, riiumaiiisme. Le temps n est plus oil le 
programme du “ lettre ” ou du “ mandarin ” enfermait toutes les 
ambitions du sinologue, l^douard Chavannes avait acquis, par 
des sejours prolonges en Orient, la connaissance de la langue 
parlee et de la langue classique, sans laquelle il n’est pas de 
sinologie possible. L’l^cole Normale I’avait trop profondement 
marqu4 pour qu’il perdit jamais le souci de Tart. II dtait un 
humaniste. Mais les sources littdraires lues plus attentivement, 
les sources epigraphiques en grande partie nouvelles, I’exploration 
du Bouddhisme chinois, les reliques enfin que les Stein et les 
Pelliot ont exhumdes des sables du Turkestan, ont singulierement 
elargi le domaine du sinologue et aiguise sa vision. En nqdme 
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temps que cet enonne afflux d'informations revele les civilisations 
mi-occideiitales qui relik-ent la Chine a I’liide ct au Vieux 
Monde et fait apparaitrc des influences et des compenetrations 
insoup9onn4es, il soulovo les problemes les plus compliquds de 
lingiiistique et d’archeologie. Pour resoudre ces problemes, il faut 
les connaissances les plus varices, et il est bien caracteristique 
que, parti de Mithra, Fraim Cumont soit devenu le collaborateur 
d’lfedouard Chavannes et de Pelliot; il faut des cherclieurs qui 
aient le gout do ravonture et qui soient garantis centre les 
speculations aventureuses. Edouard Chavannes a consaerb le 
meilleur de ses forces a equipper de tels chercheurs et ^ leur 
montrer la voie. Il fut im des createurs de TEcole Fran^aise 
d’Extreme Orient, cet excellent laboratoire ; il attirait au College 
de France de nombreux “lettres”, futurs collaborateurs de nos 
“ savants ” ; il formait des homines comme le pauvre E. Huber 
et Paul l^elliot ; il publiait, pour Londres et Petersbourg, les 
documents dbcouverts par les missions anglaise et russe, La 
science qui, dit-on, n’a pas de patrie, et son pays lui sont egale- 
ment redevables. 

Ses confreres directs paieront un juste tribut sa in6moire. 
Mieux que nous ne saurions le faire, et avec plus d’autoritd, ils 
expliqueront comment, exempt de InUe, libre de toute arrifere- 
pensee personnelle, il a construit des ouvrages ou il n’y a ni vains 
ornements, ni parties cadiiques. Ils diront que ses livres, qu’ils 
reiiouvellent de vieux problemes ou qu’ils soient neufs d’objet 
et de mani^re, sont, pour les sinologues daujourd’hui et de 
dernain, des guides surs et des amis. Aucun orientaliste ne les 
etudiera sans profit. Pour^tre austeres — car l^douard Chavannes 
iPa jamais ecrit pour le public, et, si ce n’est quelques discours 
acad4miques, sur “les Prix de Vertu en Chine”, par exeinple, on 
chercherait en vain dans sa longue bibliographie une page de 
vulgarisation — pour §tre austeres, ces livres n en sont pas moins 
aimables. On y respire partout une fleur de courtoisie et de 
probite ; on y prend contact avec un des esprits les plus distingu6s 
de ce temps, 

Louis DE LA VaLiJe PoUSSIN. 

[Mars, 1918.] 
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